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THE  GAY  &  LESBIAN  PRISONER  PROJECT  NEEDS  YOU!!! 


Editor  Marla  Erlien 


The  Gay  &  Lesbian  Prisoner  Project  of  the  Bromfield  Street  Education  Foundation  is  looking  for  volunteers 
to  assist  in  our  work  to  educate  the  gay  &  lesbian  community  about  prisoner  issues  and  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  and  support  to  gay  men  and  lesbians  who  are  incarcerated.  The  Prisoner  Project  helps  gay,  lesbian,  bisex¬ 
ual  and  transgender  prisoners  find  supportive  pen  pals,  provides  educational  material  to  prisoners  along  with 
free  GCN  subscriptions  and  publishes  articles  about  gay  &  lesbian  prisoner  issues.  Volunteers  are  needed  to 
respond  to  letters,  research  and  compile  educational  materials,  fundraise,  to  work  on  public  education 
projects,  and  more.  Call  (617)  262-6969  for  more  information. 

The  Prisoner  Project  is  currently  seeking  writings  about  the  concerns  of  gay  &c  lesbian  prisoners.  If  you  are 
incarcerated  or  if  you  are  knowledgeable  about  prisoner  issues,  consider  writing  a  short  article  so  that  we  may 
share  your  expertise  with  others.  Please  send  submissions  to:  Prisoner  Project,  Bromfield  Street  Education 
Foundation,  29  Stanhope  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116. 
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Romer  v.  Evans  Goes  to  the  US  Supreme  Court 

With  the  two  swing  vote  members  of  the  US  Supreme  Court,  Justices 
O’Connor  and  Kennedy,  expressing  serious  doubts  about  Colorado’s 
Amendment  2,  gay  and  lesbian  activists  feel  hopeful  of  victory.  Justice 
Kennedy  perceived  the  amendment  as  an  attempt  “to  fence  out  (from  the 
political  process)  the  class  (of  homosexuals)  for  all  purposes,”  uttering  with 
disbelief,  “I’ve  never  seen  a  case  like  that.”  Justice  O’Connor  was  equally 
critical,  “The  literal  language  would  indicate,  for  example,  a  public  library 
could  refuse  to  allow  the  borrowing  of  books  to  homosexuals.”  Those 
closely  following  the  case  are  counting  six  Justices  to  strike  down 
Amendment  2.  Prof.  Ken  Sherrill  of  the  City  University  of  New  York  who 
attended  the  arguments  has  suggested  that  the  Amendment  may  be  struck 
down  on  the  basis  of  “void  for  vagueness.”  Sherrill  speculated  that  by 
invoking  such  a  basis  the  Court  could  avoid  the  contentious  political  issues 
raised  by  the  case.  But  that  would  also  mean  no  constitutional  judgment 
and  would  have  no  effect  on  the  multiple  ballot  initiatives  expected  in  other 
states  in  ‘96.  For  Coloradoans,  it  would  mean  a  return  to  the  status  quo. 

All  Minorities  Have  A  Stake  in  Romer  v.  Evans 

In  the  LA  Times,  syndicated  columnist  Clarence  Page  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion:  ARE  COLORADO  GAYS  DEMANDING  SPECIAL  RIGHTS,  NOT 
JUST  EQUAL  RIGHTS?  with  a  definite  “NO.”  In  his  October  13th  com¬ 
mentary,  Page,  a  moderate  Democrat,  discussed  how  all  minorities  have  a 
stake  in  the  Supreme  Court's  review  of  Colorado’s  Amendment  2.  Page  sift¬ 
ed  through  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question  and  discovered  that 
Colorado’s  turned  all  rights  into  “special  rights,”  and  thus  was  persuaded 
by  the  amicus  brief  of  Harvard  law  professor,  Laurence  Tribe.  Page  cites 
Tribe,  “By  creating  for  homosexuals  ‘a  unique  hole  in  the  state’s  fabric  of 
existing  and  potential  legal  protections’  against  discrimination,  Tribe 
argues,  Colorado  has  provided  a  ‘paradigm  case  of  what  it  means  for  a 
state  to  structure  its  legal  system  so  as  to  ‘deny’  ...  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.’  ”  Page  concludes,  “We  straight  people,  especially  those  of  us  who 
belong  to  minority  groups,  make  a  mistake  when  we  presume  issues  like 
Amendment  2  do  not  apply  to  us.” 

THE  “UNDO  2”  DAY  OF  ACTION  from  NGLTF 

On  October  9th,  activists  from  36  cities  and  towns  across  the  nation 
gathered  for  vigils,  rallies,  press  conferences  and  teach-ins  to  raise  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  Colorado’s  Amendment  2  —  whose  fate 
will  be  decided  over  the  next  few  months  by  US  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

Because  our  freedom  is  not  won  or  lost  at  the  Supreme  Court,  we  must 
never  rest  until  we  win  the  battle  for  equal  rights  for  all  Americans. 

Congressional  Hearings  on  Homosexuality  and  Public  Schools  Postponed 

The  now  infamous  Sheldon  hearings,  entitled  “Parental  Involvement  in 
Social  Issues  in  Education,”  to  be  organized  by  the  Oversight  and 
Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Economic  and  Educational 
Opportunities  Committee  have  once  again  been  delayed.  Last  spring, 
Christian  Right  activist,  Lou  Sheldon  had  been  assured  by  his  friend,  Newt 
Gingrich,  that  his  proposal  for  Congressional  hearings  on  the  “promotion 
of  homosexuality”  in  public  schools  was  on  the  agenda.  The  topics  to  be 
aired  include,  sex  education  and  abstinence,  condom  distribution  and 
school  curricula,  homosexual  curricula  that  is.  The  public  announcement 
of  these  hearings  generated  a  great  deal  of  organizing  on  the  part  of  gays 
and  lesbians,  most  importantly,  gay  and  lesbian  youth,  along  with  those 
involved  in  educational  institutions  and  P-FLAG  (Parents  and  Friends  of 
Lesbians  and  Gays).  P-FLAG  members  reported  that  the  meeting  was  post¬ 
poned  “after  Representative  Hoekstra’s  office  [chairman  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee]  heard  from  youth  supporters  across  the  country.”  Students  from  a 
number  of  states  travelled  to  Washington,  D.C  armed  with  statistics  and  life 
experience  to  talk  with  the  Committee  Chair.  A  national  coalition  has 
formed  to  ensure  that  if  these  hearings  go  forward,  that  people  opposed  to 
Sheldon  and  his  like  are  in  place  to  testify.  According  to  a  P-FLAG  press 
release,  “We  are  collecting  testimony  from  the  ‘target  states,'  and  others,  to 
submit  for  the  official  hearing  record.” 


Victory  for  Prisoners  with  HIV  Disease 
From  the  LLDEF  press  release: 

[A]  judge  in  Ohio  ruled  last  Friday  that  the  virus  that  causes  AIDS  may 
be  considered  an  extraordinary  physical  impairment  under  federal  sentenc¬ 
ing  guidelines  used  to  determine  reduced  prison  terms.  The  decision  is  like¬ 
ly  to  influence  how  other  courts  will  rule  on  the  issue. 

Federal  Judge  Ann  Aldrich  of  the  Northern  District  Court  of  Ohio, 
Eastern  Division  ruled  that  “while  HIV  status  alone  does  not  warrant  a  sen¬ 
tence  reduction,  once  a  defendant  has  developed  infections  related  to  his  or 
her  compromised  immune  system,  those  impairments  may  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  [reduced  sentence].” 

“Alternative  sentencing  for  these  prisoners,  wfiether  through  home  con¬ 
finement,  hospice  placement,  or  release  is  a  far  more  compassionate 
response,  and  a  far  more  judicious  use  of  taxpayer  s  dollars.”  said 
Catherine  Hanssens,  the  director  of  Lambda's  AIDS  Project. 

Judge  Aldrich  s  decision,  issued  on  August  4,  is  the  first  in  the  country  to 
hold  that  a  prisoners  pre-AIDS  condition  (as  opposed  to  full-blown  AIDS  ) 
may  justify  a  reduction  in  a  jail  sentence.  (Most  rulings  on  the  issue  have 
flatly  rejected,  without  consideration,  HIV  as  any  basis  for  a  downward 
departure.)  Hanssens  noted  that  the  court’s  ruling  does  not  warrant  a 
reduced  sentence  for  every  prisoner  with  HIV.  Rather,  courts  will  be  required 
to  make  an  “individualized  determination”  of  each  prisoner’s  condition. 

Lambda  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund  submitted  a  brief  at  the 
request  of  the  court  to  clarify  the  unique  medical  concerns  of  prisoners  with 
HIV,  and  to  address  where  on  the  continuum  of  HIV  disease  a  reduced  sen¬ 
tence  may  be  appropriate. 

Queer  Parents:  More  Than  You  Think 

Last  Spring,  John  Mollenkopf,  a  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
CUNY  Graduate  Center  and  director  of  the  school’s  Center  for  Urban 
Research,  revealed  the  results  of  his  census  analysis  of  gay  couples  in  New 
York  City.  Jonathan  Mandell,  writing  in  New  York  Newsday,  reported  that 
the  study  of  11,668  same-sex  couples  revealed  “[t]hirty  percent  of  the  les¬ 
bian  households  have  kids,  compared  to  33  percent  of  all  male-headed 
households.  About  10  percent  of  the  gay  male  households  had  children  liv¬ 
ing  with  them.”  Lesbian  households  in  NYC  were  equally  likely  to  have  chil¬ 
dren  as  female-headed  households.  The  1990  Census  included  a  new  cate¬ 
gory  that  allowed  researchers  to  study  same-sex  households.  The  census 
form  included  “unmarried  partners”  as  an  option  re  Marital  Status.  The 
other  interesting  data  had  to  do  with  how  race  intersects  sexuality.  Sixty- 
eight  percent  of  men  living  in  gay  couples  were  white,  compared  to  55  per¬ 
cent  of  the  men  in  all  households.  Mandell  goes  on  to  report  that  lesbian 
couples  were  disproportionately  Latino:  29  percent  were  Latino  compared 
to  20  percent  of  women  in  all  households.  “Gay  Black  women  were  twice  as 
likely  to  be  in  a  relationship  as  gay  Black  men.”  Finally  Mollenkopf  found 
that  same-sex  relationships  were  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  be  interracial: 
5  percent  of  all  couples  comparted  to  11  percent  of  same-sex  couples. 
— info  from  New  York  Newsday,  June  22,  1995,  City  Section,  p.  A06 

Anti-Gay  Ballot  Initiative  in  Oregon  for  ‘96:  Enough  Already 

The  Oregon  Citizens  Alliance  is  relentless  in  its  effort  to  legalize  discrim¬ 
ination  against  Lesbians  and  gay  men.  Their  initiative  for  the  ‘96  election  is 
entitled:  Amends  constitution:  Restricts  local,  state,  government  powers  con¬ 
cerning  homosexuality.  The  question  reads,  “Shall  the  constitution  forbid 
basing  civil  rights  on  homosexuality,  other  sexual  behaviors,  desires;  bar 
spending  public  funds  in  a  way  approving  homosexuality?”  The  intent  of 
their  new  initiative  is  ensure  that  gays  and  lesbians  cannot  achieve  minority 
status  vis  a  vis  civil  rights  classifications,  that  no  public  funding  may  be  used 
to  express  approval  of  homosexuality,  that  marriage  or  any  spousal  benefits 
may  not  be  extended  to  same-sex  couples,  and  that  books  or  literature  in 
public  libraries  which  “promote  or  express  approval  of  homosexuality”  will 
not  be  accessible  to  minors  without  parental  supervision — with  the  caveat 
that  such  literature  “must  meet  local  community  standards  established 
through  the  existing  library  review  process.”  They  state  very  clearly  in  the 
initiative’s  text  that  moral  opposition  to  homosexuality,  here  invoking  the 
citizen’s  Right  of  Conscience,  cannot  be  considered  by  any  unit  of  stare  or 
local  government  as  discrimination  relating  to  civil  rights.  Thus  the  initiative 
is  suggesting  that  the  role  of  government  is  to  ensure  privacy  rights  and 
autonomy  for  the  (non-gay)  majority  who  should  be  allowed  to  “freely” 
make  decisions  about  hiring  and  firing  as  well  as  access  to  housing,  etc. 
based  on  the  citizen’s  “Right  of  Conscience.” 

Thanks  to  the  following:  GLB-Discuss,  GLB-News,  Lambda  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund,  NGLTF,  Prof.  Arthur  Leonard,  New  York  Law  School,  and  AIDS 
Law  &  Society  Notes 
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Negotiating  Difference: 

BLACK  NATIONS/QUE 

I  Session  1 

Politics  and  Black/African,  Lesbian/Gay  Identities 


On  March  9-11,  500  people,  from  the  US,  England,  South  Africa,  the 
Caribbean,  and  Canada  gathered  at  die  Center  for  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Studies  (CLAGS),  City  University  of  New  York,  to  participate  in  the  Black 
Nations/Queer  Nations?  Conference,  “a  working  conference  to  examine, 
look  at,  work  through,  struggle  over  the  issues  relating  to  sexuality  among 
people  of  the  African  Diaspora — lesbian,  gay,  bisexual,  and  transgen- 
dered....  We  are  saying  that  community  is  about  difference,  it  is  not  about 
sameness  and  we  are  going  to  struggle  over  those  differences,”  according 
to  Jacqui  Alexander,  an  activist  and  professor  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  and  an  organizer  of  the  conference. 

In  the  statement  from  the  BNQN  organizing  committee,  the  goals  for 
the  conference  were:  “to  facilitate  necessary  conversations  within  and 
across  different  Black  ‘queer’  communities  in  the  African  Diaspora  and  all 
communities  and  peoples  committed  to  social  justice;  to  develop  and  solid¬ 
ify  networks  among  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  and  transgendered  people  of 
African  descent;  to  build  a  regional/national  political  structure  that  will 
allow  activists  from  across  the  country  to  communicate  and  work  togeth¬ 
er  around  national  and  international  issues,  while  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
viding  regional  coordination  and  solidarity  around  more  local  issues.” 

In  response  to  audience  members  questioning  the  use  of  “queer,”  con¬ 
ference  organizer  Cathy  Cohen  explained,  “The  word  “queer”  was  used 
to  raise  a  dialogue  about  the  extent  to  which  participants  embrace  that 
notion.  The  organizing  committee  struggled  over  its  use.  Some  of  us  do  not 
see  ourselves  represented  in  that  term.”  Kendall  Thomas,  also  an  organiz¬ 
er  of  the  conference,  pointed  out,  “The  conference  was  intended  to  inter¬ 
rogate  the  ideas  of  ‘queer,’  ‘nation,’  and  ‘Black.’  ” 

Here  we  present  excerpts  from  selected  speakers  at  each  of  the  three 
plenary'  sessions.  Activists,  cultural  workers  and  scholars  gave  short  pre¬ 
sentations  that  generated  lively  and  challenging  debate  addressing  Black 
Nationalism,  the  relationship  of  sexism  to  heterosexism,  the  idea  of 
hybridity — being  a  mixed  people,  the  role  of  representation  in  the  arts,  the 
burden  of  history  and  linking  up  into  a  global  movement. 


...the  Black  church  has 
blood  on  her  hand  in  the 


The  opening  plenary  was  set  up  to  “explore  the  political  sig¬ 
nificance  of  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  and  transgendered  sexualities 
in  the  African  Diaspora  at  this  moment  in  history.” 
Participants  were  asked  to  grapple  with  questions  like:  What 
does  it  mean  to  call  ourselves  Black  and/or  queer?  or  place  our¬ 
selves  within  a  nation  when  we  have  always  been  suspect  or 
when  nations  are  constantly  being  redrawn  to  exclude  us? 
What  are  the  tensions,  limits  and  possibilities  of  this  naming? 
What  political,  historical,  and  ideological  commitment  or  ideas 
are  reflected  in  the  expression  and  assertion  of  distinctively 
Black/African  lesbian  and  gay  identities?  What  kind  of  ground 
does  it  provide  for  political  organizing  and  political  mobiliza¬ 
tion  within  and  across  our  communities? 

Barbara  Smith: 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  alter  the  present  situation  is  by  broad-based 
grassroots  organizing  with  as  many  people  as  we  can  connect  to,  that  is,  by 
movement  building.  Of  course  we  need  to  work  with  heterosexual  people  of 
color  who  have  gotten  over  the  notion  that  heterosexuality  is  the  only  normal 
and  acceptable  expression  of  desire.  But  we  also  need  to  work  with  people  and 
in  contexts  where  we  may  not  have  ventured  before — with  those  who  are  not 
fully  convinced  that  we,  like  them,  deserve  and  are  committed  to  struggling  for 
our  freedom.  Most  importantly,  we  need  to  define  our  priorities  so  that  our 
political  work  connects  with  the  most  vulnerable  in  the  society,  who  are  not 
necessarily  higher  educated  professional  Black  lesbians  and  gays.  If  our  work 
and  strategies  do  not  confront  the  vicious  attacks  against  poor  women  and 
their  children,  immigrants  who  in  this  era  just  happen  to  be  almost  entirely 
people  of  color,  our  incarcerated  sisters  and  brothers,  those  who  are  homeless, 
hungry  and  in  despair,  especially  our  youth  and  our  elders,  then  we  are  not 
doing  the  work.  Commitment  to  the  eradication  of  continued  on  page  10 


struggle  around  HIV  and 
we  have  stood  by  and  said 
nothing. 

— Elias  Farajaje-Jones 


Barbara  Smith  greets 
another  participant. 
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Session  2 

Memory,  Imagination  and  the  Necessity  of  Art 


The  second  plenary  was  organized  to  “focus  more  specifically 
on  the  ways  in  which  queer  identities  evolve  and  present  them¬ 
selves  in  aesthetic  and  cultural  work,  the  links  between  art  and 
politics  and  the  struggle  for  representation  against  oppressive 
images  and  mythologies  generated  from  the  outside.  What  do 
race,  gender,  class,  and  sexuality  have  to  do  with  our  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  works  we  produce?”  What  has  been  the  impact  of 
cultural  nationalism  on  formations  of  lesbian,  gay  identities 
and  possibly  also  how  has  cultural  nationalism  been  significant 
to  the  development  of  Black  lesbian  and  gay  cultural  produc¬ 
tion.  How  has  Black  nationalism  been  useful  to  us  as  a  cate¬ 
gory  of  opposition  and  a  category  to  oppose.  What  if  anything 
does  queer  mean  to  us  as  artists,  practitioners,  scholars,  what 
does  it  mean  in  our  cultural  practice? 

Kobena  Mercer: 

,..[T]he  prolific  creativity  of  Black  lesbian  and  gay  artists  over  the  last  decade 
shows  that  representation  plays  a  constitutive  rather  than  merely  reflective  or 
expressive  role  in  bringing  into  being  individual  and  collective  identities  that 
weren’t  recognized  before.  Thus  art  is  definitely  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity. 

There  are  two  aesthetic  strategies  which  I  think  distinguish  Black  lesbian  and 
gay  cultural  practitioners  who  have  not  only  helped  continued  on  page  11 


Session  3 
Global  Linkages 


Plenary  Three  was  framed  to  “discuss  the  strategies  for  linking 
anti-racist,  anti-sexist,  anti-colonialist,  and  anti-homophobic 
strategies  in  national  and  global  liberation  movements.  How 
do  we  work  through  differences  in  nationality  as  we  build 
these  global  movements?  How  do  we  do  global  analysis  while 
remaining  grounded  in  and  struggling  from  where  we  are? 

Jacqui  Alexander: 

I  want  to  begin  by  talking  about  the  limits  of  identity  politics.  To  talk  about 
what  we  can  call  the  effects  of  globalization  and  why  it  is  important  to  focus  on 
the  State  as  a  point  of  mobilization  and  political  organizing.  Identity  politics  are 
important  because  any  movement  for  decolonization  has  to  deal  with  the  decol¬ 
onization  of  the  self  and  that  is  linked  to  the  recognition  that  oppression  oper¬ 
ates  both  outside  and  within  the  self.  But  this  move  to  decolonize  the  self  cannot 
be  entirely  inward-looking. 

The  second  question  of  identity  politics. ..in  ‘queer  politics  in  the  US  is  the 
way  in  which  queer  easily  came  to  mean  white,  easily  came  to  mean  middle  class, 
easilv  came  to  mean  individual  politics,  really  continued  on  page  21 
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.a  mesmerizing  documentary  tribute  -  Ms  Magazine 

exhilarating  -  Out  Magazine 

a  portrait  not  only  of  Audre  Lorde,  but  of  a 
movement  and  an  era  -  Washington  City  Paper 

..Exhibits  the  enchanting  personality  of  an  unusual 
woman  considered  in  some  circles  a  counterpart  to 
Malcolm  X  -  Variety 

Winner  of  the  Audience  Award  for  Best 
Documentary  Feature  Film  of  1995  at: 

Creteil  Films  de  Femmes  International  Festival 
Los  Angeles  Lesbian  G  Gay  Film  Festival 
Philadelphia  International  Gay  G  Lesbian 
Film  Festival 

San  Francisco  International  Film  Festival 

The  full  90  minute  version  is  now  available  in 
16mm  film 

A  60  minute  video  version  for  claSSroom  use 
available  in  Feb.  '96 

For  additional  information,  contact 

Third  World  Newsreel  at 
(212)  947-9277  ext.  341 


Third  World  Newsreel 
also  distributes 
works  by: 

Jamika  Ajalon 
Shu  Lea  Cheang 
Yau  Ching 
Cheryl  Dunye 
Shari  Frilot 
Richard  Fung 
Thomas  Allen  Harris 
Isaac  Julien 
Jorge  Lozano 
Patricia  Montoya 
Cyrilie  Phipps 
Vejan  Smith 
Dawn  Suggs 
Testing  The  Limits 
Deron  Twohatchet 
Yvonne  Welbon 
Catherine  Saalfield  G 
Jacqueline  Woodson 


Third  World  Newsreel 
is  proud  to  announce 
the  release  of 
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(Queer)  Art  Attack: 


The  “Virtually  Normal”  vs. 

Progressive  Queers  of  Color  Organizing 


The  Esperanza  Peace  and  Justice  Center  began  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  in  1987  as  a  multi¬ 
issue,  diverse  umbrella  that  has  come  to  include  much  of  the  progressive  organizing  in  the 
area.  Particularly  striking  is  the  leadership  of  the  Esperanza — lesbians  and  gays  of  color 
who  grew  up  in  San  Antonio  and  surrounding  Texas  cities.  San  Antonio’s  gays  and  lesbians 
have  been  part  of  or  allied  with  this  overarching  Center  that  includes  diverse  constituen¬ 
cies,  and  addresses  the  gamut  of  social  justice  issues.  That  is,  until  recently  ,when  a  small 
group  of  conservative  gay  white  businessmen  and  professionals  initiated  a  campaign  to 
undermine  the  Esperanza  and  its  leaders. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Esperanza’s  progressive  agenda  and  its  major  organizers  have  been  directly  and  relentless¬ 
ly  attacked  in  the  only  gay  magazine  in  San  Antonio  and  by  a  columnist  for  the  mainstream  San  Antonio  newspa¬ 
per.  Their  attack  centers  on  a  number  of  issues:  the  Esperanza’s  efforts  to  make  art  institutions  culturally  diverse, 
their  inclusion  of  issues  of  race,  class  and  gender  within  gay  and  lesbian  politics,  and  the  sexually-explicit  art  exhib¬ 
ited  at  Esperanza-sponsored  gay  and  lesbian  art  shows.  In  late  July,  GCN  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  Graciela 
Sanchez,  Executive  Director  of  the  Esperanza  and  Michael  Marinez,  a  self-defined  Chicano  art  fag,  who  is  on  its 
Board  of  Directors.  We  asked  them  to  talk  about  the  formation  and  work  of  the  Esperanza  and  the  character  of  the 
attack  against  them  by  a  newly  emerging  conservative  white  gay  male  constituency  that  seeks  to  assert  a  particular 
gay  identity  that  is,  in  their  own  assessment,  “virtually  normal.  “ 

The  Editor 


V, 


Esperanza’s 
uniqueness  is  that 
we  take  up  all 
these  issues  -  we 
are  a  Latina/o, 
mujeres,  queer, 
cultural,  gente 
based  community 
center  rolled  up 
into  one. 


What  is  the  Esperanza  Peace  and  Justice  Center  and 
how  was  it  formed? 

Graciela:  Esperanza  was  formed  out  of  women’s 
organizing.  On  the  one  hand  there  were  white 
women  involved  in  peace  issues  and,  on  the  other, 
Latinas  working  on  civil  rights  and  economic  jus¬ 
tice.  Since  we  kept  encountering  each  other  in  our 
work,  the  idea  was  to  come  together  to  maximize 
resources.  When  the  Center  started,  it  covered  les¬ 
bian  and  gay.  Central  America,  Latina,  and  Women 
of  Color  organizing.  The  Esperanza  was  a  women 
of  color-led  organization  that  focussed  on  the  arts, 
in  part  to  help  us  do  outreach  and  create  forums  for 
dialogue  within  communities  of  color.  For  example, 
organizing  for  the  1985  International  Women’s  Day 
Month  brought  together  women  of  color  artists  like 
Sandra  Cisneros  (Chicana  writer  and  1995  recipient 
of  a  MacArthur  Genius  award)  and  women  of  color 
activists.  We  worked  together  to  create  a  program 
of  events  that  would  speak  to  working  class  and 
poor  women.  One  idea  we  had  was  to  present 
important  writers  such  as  Ntozake  Shange  and 
Cherrie  Moraga,  writers  who  pushed  men  of  color 
to  deal  with  gender  issues  and  straight  people  to 
deal  with  queer  issues.  Without  someone  like 
Sandra  at  the  Gaudalupe  Cultural  Arts  Center,  we 
wouldn’t  have  had  the  funds  to  put  together  an 
entire  month  of  activities.  Since  Sandra  left,  the 
Guadalupe  had  not  brought  Latina  queer  artists 
until  this  year.  From  the  beginning,  our  organizing 
always  brought  the  cultural  and  political  together. 

Tell  us  about  San  Antonio  and  the  work  of  the 
Esperanza. 

Graciela  and  Michael:  San  Antonio  is  a  colo¬ 
nized  city,  and  that  history  is  crucial  to  how  we 
organize.  It  had  five  missions  since  the  1700s  when 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  came  to  colonize  the 


Native  Americans  and  bring  them  into  the  Church 
One  of  those  missions  was  the  Alamo,  which  today 
is  the  biggest  tourist  attraction  in  Texas.  How  we 
learn  about  the  Alamo  in  school  speaks  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  San  Antonio  today.  Growing  up  we  were 
taught  about  the  poor  heroes  of  the  Alamo  and  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Mexicans  at  the  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto  on  April  21,  1836.  The  big  laugh  of  course 
is  that  General  Sam  Houston  beat  the  Mexicans 
while  they  were  at  siesta.  In  other  words,  Mexicans 
lost  the  war  because  they  were  lazy  and  sleepy,  a 
stereotype  we  Mexicanos  have  grown  accustomed 
to  throughout  our  lives. 

Mexico  then  lost  half  of  its  land  to  the  US  and 
Anglo  settlers  in  Texas  stole  the  land  titles  that 
belonged  to  the  Mexican/Indigenous  people  of  this 
area.  A  large  part  of  the  stolen  lands  now  consti¬ 
tutes  the  famous  King  Ranch.  Thus,  when  our  eco¬ 
nomic  base  was  taken  from  us,  we  became  a 
community  of  have-nots,  subjected  to  lynchings, 
segregated  schooling  and  indentured  service  status. 

What  came  to  provide  economic  mobility  for 
Mexicanos  was  civil  service  jobs  at  the  five  military 
bases  here.  San  Antonio  is  the  second  largest  mili¬ 
tary  power  base  in  the  country.  Thus,  our  city  lead¬ 
ership  has  always  supported  the  military.  However, 
with  the  recent  round  of  base  closures,  San  Antonio 
will  finally  lose  one  of  its  bases,  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base.  Forty-five  percent  of  all  Latinos  in  civil  service 
jobs  in  the  entire  country  work  at  Kelly.  So  the 
13,000  jobs  that  will  be  lost  will  primarily  affect  the 
Latino  population.  This  closure  will  hurt  the  city 
and  increasingly  people  will  become  more  and  more 
dependent  on  jobs  in  the  tourism  and  service  indus¬ 
tries — parttime,  seasonal,  low-paying  jobs. 

While  San  Antonio  has  a  people  of  color  majori¬ 
ty  population,  we  do  not  hold  much  economic 
power.  The  Anglo  community  fears  us  because  we 


are  a  majority,  we  speak  a  second  language,  and  in 
their  terms  we  are  unable  to  assimilate  like  most 
other  ethnic  groups.  Also,  in  response  to  the  history 
of  racism  here,  in  all  of  Texas,  Mexicanos/Chicanos 
have  built  organizations  like  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens  (LULAC)  that  started  orga¬ 
nizing  in  San  Antonio  and  South  Texas  as  early  as 
the  1920s.  In  the  1930s,  Emma  Tenayuca  mobilized 
thousands  of  pecan  shellers  who  fought  for  better 
wages  and  working  conditions.  San  Antonio  has 
been  the  site  from  which  national  civil  rights  organi¬ 
zations  like  the  Mexican  American  Legal  Defense 
and  Education  Fund  and  SW  Voter  Registration 
Education  Project  were  formed.  Communities 
Organized  for  Public  Service  was  the  most  feared 
organization  in  the  mid-1970s  and  helped  to  create 
needed  changes  for  poor  people  in  San  Antonio.  It  is 
this  civil  rights/economic  justice  history  that  informs 
those  of  us  organizing  in  the  80s  and  90s.  It  is  also 
the  Chicano  leaders  of  the  1950s- 1970s  who  have 
quickly  understood  the  need  to  support  queer  orga¬ 
nizing  today.  Of  course,  it  also  helps  that  a  lot  us 
Chicano  queer  leaders  have  been  at  the  forefront  of 
organizing  around  issues  of  discrimination,  police 
brutality,  affirmative  action,  California’s  anti-immi¬ 
grant  Proposition  187,  immigrant  and  refugee 
rights,  among  other  issues. 

From  the  Esperanza  here  in  San  Antonio  to 
ELLAS,  a  Latina  Lesbian  state-wide  organization, 
Chicanas  have  been  at  the  forefront  of  queer  orga¬ 
nizing  in  Texas.  ELLAS  preceded  all  state- wide  les¬ 
bian  organizing  in  Texas  back  in  1987  and  consist¬ 
ed  of  important  Chicanas  like  Letitia  Gomez,  now 
the  national  director  of  the  National  Latino/a 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Organization  (LLEGO),  Linda 
Morales  who  became  the  main  plaintiff  for  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  sodomy  law  in  Texas,  Gloria  Ramierez, 
the  force  behind  ELLAS,  Maria  Limon,  Marsha 
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by  Ana  Fernandez 

I  had  this  dream  that  I  was  finger  fucking 

Bailey  Hutchison  and  she  was  really  liking  it.  This 
I  could  tell  by  the  way  she  SCrGdITIGd  into  the 
mattress,  and,  by  how  her  vaginal  muscles 
rhythmically  contracted  around  my  finders.  She 
was  taking  a  long  time  to  come  though,  and  my 


fingers  were  getting  tired  .  I  began  to  space  out 
and  could  barely  hear  her  ecstatic  moans  and 
mumblings.  She  mentioned  her  Opposition  to  the 
lifting  of  the  ban  and  I  immediately  withdrew 
fingers,  which,  to  my  shock,  were  coated  with 

clumps  of  CHHl  and  hGaHS.  She  told  me  that  the 
chili  was  natural  and  plentiful,  and  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  about.  More  was  being  forced  Ollt  of 
her  by  her  Orgasmic  contractions,  and  I  could  tell 
it  was  Wolfs  brand  by  the  way  it  smelled.  She 

asked  me  never  to  forget  the  beauty  of  this  night. 

Repulsed,  I  turned  away  from  her.  I  was  holding 
a  narrow,  rectangular  box  of  a  Fleet  ready-tO-USe 
enema.  There  were  instructional  line  drawings  of 
a  naked  man  on  the  back  of  the  package  that  I 
studied,  to  avoid  looking  at  Kay.  I  woke  up 

agitated  and  confused. 


This  dream  was  one  of  a  series  of  dream  sequences 
she  displayed  in  an  exhibit  fifed  “Closets”  at  the 
Esperanza  Peace  and  Justice  Center  in  1993.  The  editor 
of  The  Marquise,  the  only  gay  magazine  in  San  Antonio, 
referred  to  the  piece  as  “offensive  and  pornographic.”  He 
further  stated  in  an  editor’s  reply  to  a  letter  from  a 
columnist  whose  column  was  refused  publication  because 
he  had  wanted  to  approvingly  cite  the  dream,  that  Glenn 
Stehie  was  permitted  “to  use  it  in  his  article  because  it  was 
used  in  the  context  of  examples  of  filth  labeled  as  art” 


Gomez,  Dina  Flores,  Cynthia  Perez  and  many  pub¬ 
lic  school  teachers  who  we  can’t  ‘out.’ 

Esperanza  has  worked  with  all  the  civil  rights 
organizations  and  community-based  organizations 
in  the  city.  We’ve  worked  to  solidify  a  more  multi¬ 
cultural  women’s  community,  to  build  and  strength¬ 
en  a  lesbian/gay  community,  and  worked  with  white 
activists  doing  solidarity  or  environmental  work.  We 
challenge  all  the  constituencies  to  look  at  issues  of 
race,  class,  sexuality  and  gender.  Esperanza’s 
uniqueness  is  that  we  take  up  all  these  issues — we 
are -a  Latina/o,  mujeres,  queer,  cultural,  gente  based 
community  center  rolled  up  into  one. 

Michael:  The  magic  of  Esperanza  is  that  it  has 
always  been  a  place  of  leftist  and  progressive  work 
in  the  city.  It  came  at  time  when  it  was  possible  to 
pull  all  those  different  focuses  together — labor,  the 
Chicano  movement,  the  women’s  movement — into  a 
space  of  strength. 

What  Specific  Programs  did  you  develop? 

Graciela:  The  first  thing  we  did  was  put  out  a 
newsletter.  La  Voz  de  Esperanza.  It  has  always  been 
run  by  volunteers,  increasingly  Larinas,  and  is  used 
to  help  organizers  develop  skills.  Now,  because  of 
the  strength  of  the  issues  covered  by  La  Voz  and  the 
lack  of  an  alternative  progressive  newspaper  in  San 


Antonio  and  South  Texas,  articles  are  coming  in 
spontaneously  and  we’re  getting  regional  and 
national  recognition  through  the  publication. 

We  also  developed  a  cultural  arts  program 
called  PazARTE — to  go  beyond  art  for  art’s  sake. 
It  is  a  program  that  brings  together  our  politics  and 
culture  into  the  arts,  a  program  that  promotes 
women,  particularly  women  of  color,  lesbians  and 
gays — all  disenfranchised,  marginalized  people.  We 
have  produced  events  like  the  queer  film  festival: 
Out  at  the  Movies,  and  Platicas,  a  speakers  forum. 
We  also  have  mujercanto,  a  celebration  of  women, 
song  and  thought,  along  with  numerous  other  per¬ 
formance  and  visual  arts  exhibitions.  We  just  initi¬ 
ated  two  new  programs — Visions  de  Esperanza,  a 
youth  media  project  and  mujerarte,  a  women  of 
color  arts  cooperative. 

How  have  you  gained  recognition  in  San  Antonio? 

Graciela:  Since  1988,  Esperanza  has  been  used 
as  the  umbrella  for  most  of  the  lesbian  and  gay 
organizations.  As  a  center  we  initiated  lesbian  and 
gay  programming  like  the  first  AIDS  art  show  and 
the  first  lesbian/gay  art  show  in  the  city  in  1989;  we 
organized  the  press  conference  to  condemn  the 
hate-related  murder  of  a  gay  Chicano  in  1991 
which,  for  the  first  time,  brought  together  Latino 


civil  rights  organizations  and  queers;  and  we  provide 
technical  support  and  referrals  to  lesbian  and  gay 
organizations  and  individuals.  We  did  that  organiz¬ 
ing  with  a  specific  agenda.  It  was  multi-issue;  we 
were  not  going  to  talk  simply  as  lesbians  and  gays, 
but  with  the  race  and  class  issues  that  go  along  with 
it.  We  held  onto  that  power  until  the  gay  business¬ 
men  found  their  voice  and  came  out.  That  first 
began  about  two  years  ago.  I  think  these  particular 
white  men,  in  order  to  become  powerful,  realized 
they  had  to  destabilize  the  existing  structures  of  gay 
and  lesbian  power.  That  meant  that  Esperanza, 
which  had  recently  expanded  its  programming  and 
acquired  a  building,  was  seen  as  the  threat. 

Michael:  The  arts  has  become  the  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  by  which  we  get  our  point  across.  It  is  also  the 
place  where  we  have  gotten  into  a  lot  of  trouble.  We 
lost  our  first  space  because  of  the  arts,  a  lesbian  and 
gay  art  show  that  offended  the  refugee  aid  program 
that  controlled  the  building.  We  received  our  first 
funding  for  a  queer  film  festival  a  year  ago  and  at  the 
same  time  we  lost  our  funding  for  the  women’s  eco¬ 
nomic  empowerment  collective,  money  that  had 
come  from  the  same  source.  It  is  the  arts  around 
which  we  are  being  attacked  since  we  get  communi¬ 
ty  money  from  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Cultural 
affairs,  an  agency  of  the  City  of  San  Antonio. 

Graciela:  That  is  also  where  we  found  our  com¬ 
munity  of  color  base.  It  is  also  the  place  where  we  lost 
some  of  our  white  activist  base,  since  they  don’t  nec¬ 
essarily  see  the  connection  between  the  arts  and  poli¬ 
tics.  People  doing  the  Central  America  work,  envi¬ 
ronmental  justice,  anti-nuke — they  haven’t  seen  the 
connections. 

What  is  the  attack  against  the  Esperanza? 

Graciela:  During  the  last  13  months,  several  gay 
white  men  have  written  articles  and  letters  attack¬ 
ing  the  progressive  politics  of  Esperanza.  Besides 
their  letter  writing  campaign,  vandalism  against  our 
offices,  particularly  after  gay-related  events,  has 
raised  questions  about  whether  they  are  anti-gay 
acts  or  sexist,  racist  acts  by  gays.  We  got  hate  calls 
after  an  invitation  to  a  lesbian/gay  art  show  was 
sent  to  an  exclusively  gay  list.  The  vandalism  varies 
from  break-ins  to  experiences  like  when  Michael 
came  to  the  building  one  morning  and  found  a 
slashed  bra  wiped  with  feces  on  a  tree  branch  next 
to  where  we  park  our  cars  and  feces  spread  on  the 
windows  and  by  our  front  entrance.  When  continu¬ 
ous  lies  are  spread  within  the  community,  a  climate 
of  paranoia  and  distrust  is  created — paranoia 
among  friends  and  distrust  of  Esperanza  and  its 
leadership  by  the  larger  community. 

Michael:  The  attack  is  a  microcosm  of  what  is 
going  on  nationally.  As  the  Right  becomes  more 
powerful,  their  rhetoric  continued  on  page  28 
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Fighting 

Exclusions: 

Maine  Prepares 
for  Anti- 
Gay/Lesbian 
Referendum 

An  Interview  with  Susan  Hibbard, 
NGLTF  Campaign  Consultant  to 
Maine  Won’t  Discriminate 


The  following  wording  will  appear  on  the  ballot  on  November 
7,  1995:  Do  you  favor  the  changes  in  Maine  law  limiting  pro¬ 
tected  classifications  in  future,  state  and  local  laws  to  race, 
color,  sex,  physical  and  mental  disability,  religion,  age,  ances¬ 
try,  national  origin,  familial  status,  and  marital  status,  and 
repealing  existing  laws  which  expand  these  classifications  as 
proposed  by  citizen  petition? 

GCN:  Welcome  Susan  Hibbard.  You  are  working  to  defeat  the  ballot  measure  in  Maine. 
Could  you  describe  to  us  what  the  intent  of  the  referendum  is? 

SH:  The  intent  of  this  proposed  new  law  is  to  repeal  existing  protections  for  gay 
men  and  lesbians  and  to  block  lesbians  and  gays  from  being  added  specifically  to 
the  Maine  Human  Rights  Act.  The  effect  of  the  measure,  if  passed,  would  be  much 
greater.  Any  other  classification  of  people  that  is  not  mentioned  in  that  list  could 
not  win  protections  in  the  future  and  would  lose  protections  that  currently  exist. 

GCN:  What  protections  would  be  lost? 

SH:  At  present,  the  only  laws  under  which  gay  men  and  lesbians  have  protec¬ 
tion  in  Maine  are  the  Portland  Human  Rights  Ordinance,  the  Maine  Hate  Crimes 
Act,  and  the  University  of  Maine  system-wide  anti-discrimination  policy.  If  the 
referendum  were  to  be  approved,  the  Portland  gay  rights  ordinance,  the  only  such 
law  in  the  state,  would  be  rescinded.  Those  portions  in  the  state-wide  law  called 
the  Maine  Hate  Crimes  Act  that  relate  to  gays  and  lesbians  would  also  be 
repealed.  The  University  of  Maine’s  anti-discrimination  policy  would  probably 
also  be  repealed,  although  the  university  would  definitely  fight  it  on  the  grounds 
that  their  policies  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  state  law.  However,  most 
believe  that  passage  would  repeal  such  policies. 

What  makes  this  kind  of  fight  so  difficult,  in  addition  to  directly  confronting 
prejudice,  is  that  the  vast  majority'  of  voters  in  Maine  (and  around  the  country) 
don’t  realize  that  even  when  we  defeat  these  referenda,  gay  men  and  lesbians  will 
still  lack  protection  from  discrimination  in  the  areas  of  employment,  housing, 
credit  and  public  accommodations.  In  Maine,  victory  for  us  will  mean  Maine 
queers  retain  a  status  quo  that  includes  just  one  city  ordinance. 

GCN:  Last  year  Maine  was  on  the  verge  of  passing  a  gay/lesbian  rights  bill,  which  I  imag¬ 
ine  would  be  disallowed  with  the  passage  of  this  referendum.  What’s  the  status  of  that  bid? 

SH:  Actually,  a  state  non-discrimination  bill  wouldn’t  be  disallowed.  Unlike 
most  of  the  other  anti-gay  referenda  campaigns,  this  ballot  measure  is  not  an 


amendment;  to  the  state  constitution.  So  although  the  wording  of  the  referen¬ 
dum  says  that  it  would  limit  protective  classifications  in  future  state  and  local 
laws,  in  fact  Maine  law  prohibits  state  legislators  from  having  their  hands  tied 
by  such  a  referendum.  Already  enacted  legislation  can  be  repealed,  but  theoret¬ 
ically  and  legally  Mainers  could  pass  this  referendum  on  November  7th  and  the 
state  legislature  could  enact  a  state-wide  non-discrimination  bill  shortly  there¬ 
after.  So  the  wording  of  the  measure  is  extremely  unclear  and  misleading. 

Practically  speaking,  though,  you’re  right.  Passage  of  such  a  referendum 
would  no  doubt  have  a  significant  chilling  effect  on  passage  of  any  human  rights 
legislation  in  the  state.  Were  we  to  lose  by  huge  margins  it  would  be  quite 
improbable  that  legislators  would  vote  for  a  state-wide  anti-discrimination  bill. 
Legislators  are  going  to  evaluate  their  positions  in  part  on  whether  or  not  they 
think  it  will  negatively  impact  on  their  reelection.  So  to  lose  this,  I  think,  would 
effectively  block  the  ability  to  pass  a  state-wide  bill,  but  it  wouldn’t  legally 
block  its  passage.  Conversely,  if  we  win,  both  the  legislators  and  the  Governor 
will  be  more  comfortable  with  passing  the  state-wide  bill. 

In  1992,  the  Portland  City  Council  passed  the  local  ordinance  granting  pro¬ 
tections  against  discrimination  for  lesbians  and  gay  men.  The  Rightwing  then 
attempted  to  repeal  it  by  popular  referendum.  The  repeal  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  57-43  percent.  The  following  January,  the  Lewiston  City  Council  passed  a 
human  rights  ordinance,  but  in  January  a  rightwing  referendum  repealed  that 
measure  by  a  2-1  vote.  Simultaneously,  in  1993,  for  the  first  time  both  houses  of 
Maine’s  state  legislature  passed  an  anti-discrimination  bill — only  to  have  it 
vetoed  by  the  Governor.  So  there  is  a  history  behind  the  state-wide  referendum 
this  year. 

I  think,  in  part,  this  referendum  is  a  response  to  lesbian/gay  victories  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  vote  on  the  state-wide  bill  and  the  Right’s  defeat  in  Portland  and  in  the 
legislature.  Concerned  Maine  Families  attempted  to  get  it  on  the  94  ballot  right 
after  the  Governor’s  veto  in  93,  but  failed  to  collect  enough  signatures  in  time. 

Excluding  Queers  vs.  A  Direct  Assault 

GCN:  Say  more  about  who  brought  this  referendum  to  the  election  process? 

SH:  Carolyn  Cosby  is  the  leader  of  Concerned  Maine  Families  (CMF)  that 
organized  the  petition  drive  that  put  the  referendum  on  the  ballot.  She  is  a 
Mainer  who  had  left  but  returned  to  be  a  key  figure  in  Pat  Robertson’s  presi¬ 
dential  campaign.  She’s  a  well-known  political  figure  here  whose  leadership  has 
been  rejected  by  a  significant  segment  of  the  conservative  right .  CMF  has  been 
superseded  by  a  new  group  called  the  Coalition  to  End  Special  Rights  (CESR) 
which  is  much  more  explicit  about  its  moral  opposition  to  gays  and  lesbians. 
Their  attempt  is  to  put  the  focus  on  ‘special  rights’  as  a  way  to  evoke  peoples’ 
economic  fears  in  a  state  as  poor  as  Maine.  CESR  raises  more  money  and  gets 
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What  You  Can  Do 


If  you  have  family,  friends 
or  contacts  in  Maine,  write 
to  them  and  urge  them  to 
get  in  touch  with  Maine 
Won’t  Discriminate  either 
the  state-wide  office  in 
Portland  or  the  state-wide 
office  in  Bangor  so  that 
they  can  plug  in  and  get 
involved  in  the  campaign. 
Organize  a  local  house 
party  where  you  could 
both  educate  other  people 
about  the  attack  from  the 
Right  and  raise  greatly 
needed  funds  for  Maine 
Won’t  Discriminate.  We 
have  house  party  kits  and 
literature  available  from 
the  Portland  office. 


support  both  locally  and  nationally,  including  the  endorsement  and  support  of 
groups  like  the  Christian  Civic  League  in  Maine,  Focus  on  the  Family  and  the 
Family  Research  Institute. 

Over  $100,000  has  been  promised  to  CESR  by  one  of  the  national  rightwing 
groups.  This  referendum  is  definitely  a  national  project.  The  proposed  statute 
was  written  by  Bruce  Fein,  an  attorney  from  Virginia  who  is  well-known  for  his 
rightwing  activities  and  who  was  also  involved  in  the  anti-gay  campaigns  in 
Oregon  and  Colorado. 

GCN:  What’s  the  significance  of  the  language  of  this  referendum  versus  Colorado  and 
Oregon  —  two  campaigns  that  nationally  people  followed  very  closely? 

SH:  Well,  I  think  CMF’s  attempt  was  to  create  a  court-proof  referendum.  This 
referendum  was  written  to  avoid  the  legal  challenges  that  referenda  in  Colorado 
and  Cincinnati  are  now  undergoing.  Thus,  if  the  Supreme  Court  were  to  agree 
with  the  lower  court  that  Colorado’s  Amendment  2  is  unconstitutional,  that 
would  have  no  direct  impact  on  Maine.  Is  this  a  way  to  create  laws  that  are  dis¬ 
criminatory  or  that  codify  discrimination  without  overtly  explaining  or  claiming 
that  that  is  what  you’re  doing?  Maybe.  Using  a  direct  attack  on  lesbians  and  gays 
has  worked  very  well  in  polling,  so  maybe  it  is  simply  they  had  the  Court  in 
mind.  A  similarly  worded  referendum  was  tried  in  Florida  and  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  because  of  their  state  constitutional  limits.  But  those  protections  don  t 
exist  in  the  Maine’s  constitution. 

This  referendum  essentially  builds  a  wall:  all  the  people  on  one  side  are  pro¬ 
tected;  no  one  else  is  or  ever  can  be.  The  irony  is  that  in  order  to  create  this  court- 
proof  language,  Concerned  Maine  Families  created  a  referendum  that  has  signifi¬ 
cantly  broader  consequences  than  was  their  continued  on  page  15 
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CITY  OF  FRIENDS 

A  Portrait  of  the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Community  in  America 

Simon  LeVay  and  Elisabeth  Nonas 

A  practical,  intelligent,  and  well-informed  overview  of  what  it  means  to 
be  gay  or  lesbian.  The  authors  seek  to  help  gay  men  and  women,  as  well 
as  their  families  and  friends,  to  better  understand  the  institutions  and  com¬ 
munities  that  make  up  the  most  culturally  and  ethnically  diverse  minority 
in  America  today. 

"With  their  skilled  blend  of  the  analytic  and  the  anecdotal,  LeVay  and 
Nonas,  a  scientist  and  a  novelist,  have  crafted  a  resource  both  hugely 
informative  and  highly  readable.  It's  a  book  for  the  classroom  and  for  the 
casual  reader,  a  primer  for  coming  out  and  a  solid  reference  point  for 
where  we  find  ourselves  25  years  after  Stonewall.” — Richard  Labonte, 
General  Manager,  A  Different  Light  Bookstores 
$25.00  cloth 

THE  WAR  OF  DESIRE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  MECHANICAL  AGE 

Allucqum  Rosanne  Stone 

In  this  witty,  far-reaching,  and  utterly  original  work,  Allucquere  Rosanne 
Stone  examines  the  myriad  ways  modern  technology  is  challenging  tradi¬ 
tional  notions  of  gender  identity. 

Not  a  traditional  text  but  rather  a  series  of  intellectual  provocations,  the 
book  moves  between  fascinating  accounts  of  the  modern  interface  of 
technology  and  desire:  from  busy  cyberlabs  to  the  electronic  solitude  of 
the  Internet,  from  phone  sex  to  “virtual  cross-dressers,"  from  the  Vampire 
Lestat  to  the  trial  of  a  man  accused  of  having  raped  a  woman  by  seduc¬ 
ing  one  of  her  multiple  personalities. 

$22.50  cloth 


I  Published  by  The  MIT  Press. 
Available  at  fine  bookstores. 

I  books@mit.edu 
http://vnvw-mitpress.mit.etlu 


The  MIT  Press  Bookstore 

Kendall  Square 

292  Main  Street 

Cambridge  MA  02142 

617  253.5249 

M-F  9-7,  Sat  10-6,  Sun  1-6. 
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Affordable  Health  Care 
For  Our  Community 


Fenway  Community  Health  Center  is  greater  Boston's  only 
health  center  serving  the  needs  of  the  lesbian ,  gay  and  bisexual 
communities. 


The  Care  You  Need 


We  offer: 

Primary  Health  Care 
Gynecological  Care 
Mental  Health  Counseling 
Walk-in  Drug  Treatment 
Anonymous  HIV  Testing 
Acupuncture 
Chiropractic  Care 


Smoking  Cessation  Programs 
Alternative  Insemination 
Sexually-Transmitted  Disease 
(STD)  Clinic 
Mondays ,  4:30  -  6:30  pm 
No  appointment  necessary 


(617)  267-0900 


■  1  Community  Health  Center 

Fenway 

7  Haviland  Street,  Boston,  MA  02115 

Most  major  commercial  health  insurance  accepted.  Wheelchair  accessible. 
Low-cost  validated  parking  available  under  the  building. 
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LESBIAN  PSYCHOLOGISTS 

Lennie  Kleinberg,  Ed.D. 

Laurie  Livingston,  Ed.D. 

Individual/Couples  Therapy  for 

*!•  Panic,  Anxiety,  Stress 

Lesbian,  Straight  &  Bisexual 
Women 

•2*  Cognitive-behavioral 
Therapies 

❖  Sexual  Identity  Concerns 

❖  Travel,  Performance  & 

❖  Hypnosis 

Social  Fears 

617-731-8539 

617-734-5779 

1131  Beacon  Street,  Suite  1,  Brookline,  MA  02146 

W"  . -  ,  . . 

H.  Elizabeth  Luke 


LICSW 


Psychotherapy  with  Children, 
Adolescents,  Adults,  and  Couples 


Specializing  in: 

Trauma  Recovery 
Depression 

Stress  Management  (Using  Hypnosis) 
Lesbian/Cay  Issues 


Household  /  Commercial  Local  &  Long  Distance 

Free  Estimates 


Cooperative  Moving 


214  Harvard  Ave 

Phone  (617)  739-8228  Suite  #1 

Dave  Gutbrod  Allston,  MA  02134 


oppression  across  the  board,  not  just  to 
issues  that  affect  us  directly,  is  an  ethical  as 
well  as  a  political  commitment. 

Elias  Farajaje-Jones: 

I  am  speaking  as  a  person  whose  commu¬ 
nity  of  resistance  is  Howard  University  where 
I  deal  daily  with  being  portrayed  as  a  threat  to 
Black  manhood  and  a  perpetrator  and  a  fraud. 
That  raises  for  me  the  multiplicity  of  being 
Black,  just  as  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  queer¬ 
ness — ways  of  being  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  or 
transgendered.  [We  must  develop]  a  way  of 
questioning  sexuality  so  that  as  Black  people 
we  [recognize  ourselves]  as  Spanish  speaking, 
French  speaking,  Creole  speaking,  Buddhist, 
Jewish,  atheist,  African-tradition  religionist, 
Chinese  speaking,  Afro-Caribbean,  Afro- 
Latino/Latina,  Afro- Asian,  Afro-Pacific  Island, 
African-Dutch,  Afro-Arab,  and  so  on. 
Somehow  we  have  a  deep  seated  fear  of  so- 
called  “real  Blacks”  to  the  extent  that  we  buy 
into  the  view  that  we  can’t  both  be  queer  and 
be  really  down  with  the  revolution.... 

Policing  Identities 

Precisely  that  which  is  supposed  to  unite 
us,  Blackness,  is  often  that  which  is  used  to 
separate  us  as  queer  people  out  from  the 
Black  community.  We  are  not  really  Black 
since  we  are  queer,  and  the  very  term  Black  is 
used  by  the  Blackness  police  to  suppress  dif¬ 
ferences  and  make  us  conform  to  some  mono¬ 
lithic  notion  of  Blackness.  Queerness  can  be 
seen  in  the  same  way  in  terms  of  controlling 
definitions;  and  the  Blackness  police  and  the 
queerness  police  intersect  when,  for  example, 
we  address  forms  of  sexuality  such  as  consen¬ 
sual  SM — by  saying  “there  is  some  of  that 
white  shit,  that  is  a  white  thing.”  I  believe  that 
as  Black  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual,  transgendered 
and  questioning  people  we  can  point  the  way 
to  unity  in  diversity.  In  looking  at  a  global 
reality,  looking  at  constructions  of  sexualities 
amongst  African  peoples,  recognizing  the  flu¬ 
idity  of  sexuality,  do  we  call  the  categories 
into  question?  Do  we  need  them  for  organiz¬ 
ing  now,  but  as  our  ultimate  destiny  to  go 
beyond  them?  ... 

We  must  remember  a  number  of  things. 
We  cannot  promote  Black  manhood  at  the 
expense  of  Black  womanhood.  This  mono¬ 
lithic  Black  manhood  makes  ‘Black  queer’ 
invisible  and  sets  up  Black  women  as  though 


...one  historic  moment, 
when  Simon  Nkoli  came 
out  as  a  Black  gay  man 
in  a  trial,  a  treason  trial, 
...changed  the  politics 
of  South  Africa’s  gay 
and  lesbian  movement. 
— Zackie  Achmat 


they  had  no  problems  whatsoever.  If  you 
don’t  see  the  connection  between  sexism  and 
heterosexism  that  should  be  made  very 
clear — our  struggle  is  situated  in  a  broader 
context  of  gender  oppression.  Queer  inclu¬ 
sion  has  to  be  demanded  in  our  African- 
American  colleges  and  universities  in  terms  of 
curriculum.  We’ve  got  to  be  in  their  face.  ... 

Blood  On  Her  Hands 

Now,  what  is  most  problematic  for  me  in 
my  field,  and  I  think  for  many  of  us,  is  the  fact 
that  for  hundreds  of  years  the  Black  church 
has  preached  homo-hatred,  has  incited  people 
to  crimes  of  violence,  has  incited  people  to 
suicide,  the  Black  church  has  blood  on  her 
hand  in  the  struggle  around  HIV  and  we  have 
stood  by  and  said  nothing.  It  is  too  late  now 
for  dialogue.  It  is  time  for  us  to  take  an 
aggressive  stand  vis-a-vis  the  Black  church. 
And  as  the  Black  church  did  in  the  60s,  we 
must  demand  reparations  from  the  Black 
churches.  ...We  don’t  have  to  ask  to  make  a 
choice  between  being  Black  and  queer  any¬ 
more.  The  problem  is  whether  or  not  we 
stand  in  a  position  of  strength,  a  position  in 
which  we  define  ourselves,  a  position  in 
which  we  will  not  make  a  choice.  Our  strug¬ 
gle  for  liberation  as  African-descent  lesbian, 
gay,  bisexual,  transgendered  people  will  only 
enrich  the  struggle  of  all  oppressed  Africans 
and  of  all  oppressed  peoples  making  the  vic¬ 
tory  all  the  sweeter.  We  are  as  proud  of  our 
queerness  as  of  our  Blackness. 

Raul  Ferrera-Balanquet: 

I  want  to  deal  with  three  issues.  First  what 
is  mestizaje  [hybridity,  mixed-ness,  ed.]  and 
the  relationship  that  mestizaje  has  to  the 
African  Diaspora;  second,  what  the  work  is 
that  we  as  males  need  to  do  in  our  communi¬ 
ty;  and  third,  I  will  talk  about  how  the  state 
has  been  policing  our  sexuality,  particularly 
the  queers  of  color  video  makers. 

I  am  claiming  that  we  are  a  mixed  people. 
The  idea  of  being  “Black”  is  a  reductionist  idea 
that  links  to  colonial  power  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  we  understand  that  we  are  mixed. 
When  African  slaves  came  to  the  continent, 
they  came  from  different  cultures,  many  back¬ 
grounds.  So  since  the  beginning  we  have  been 
mixed  and  we  take  power  from  that  notion.  We 
have  to  stop  negating  that  hybridity  we  have 
among  ourselves.  continued  on  page  20 
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create  a  sense  of  community  amongst  ourselves  but,  as  if  that  wasn’t  enough, 
have  taken  a  leading  role  in  giving  shape  and  substance  to  what  Cornel  West  has 
called  “new  cultural  politics  of  difference.”  The  first  involves  the  inter-textual 
back  and  forth  whereby  [the  image  of]  lovers  entwined  beneath  a  burning  flag  in 
British  filmmaker,  Isaac  Julien’s  early  film,  “Territories”  from  1984  is  cited  and 
quoted  in  an  early  video  of  Pratibha  Parmar  and  cited  again  in  Marlon  Riggs’ 
“Anthem,”  where  the  lovers  are  reinscribed  not  under  the  Union  Jack  but  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  while  Riggs  himself  quotes  Langston  Hughes’  “I  Too  Sing 
America”  and  on  the  soundtrack  Blackberri  beautifully  sings  “America.” 
Another  example  is  the  way  Black  lesbian  and  gay  voices  occur  in  a  transnation¬ 
al  space  of  exchange,  whereby  the  title  of  the  UK  Anthology  of  Black  gay  poetry 
called  Tongues  Untied,  published  by  Gay  Men’s  Press  in  1987  featuring  Isaac 
Jackson,  Assotto  Saint,  Essex  Hemphill  and  a  cover  photograph  by  a  Nigerian 
British  photographer,  was  taken  up  by  Marlon  Riggs  as  the  title  of  his  break¬ 
through  video,  “Tongues  Untied”  and  reciprocally,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Black 
Atlantic,  Isaac  Julien  turns  to  portray  Langston  Hughes,  the  doyen  of  the  Harlem 
Renaissance,  within  a  fictional,  imagined  cinematic  space  which  seems  to  be 
directly  inspired  by  Deryl  Mackie’s  cover  art  for  [Joe  Beam’s]/«  the  Life  featuring 
two  men  stepping  out  in  tuxedos. 

The  second  strategy  has  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  the  dialogic  character  of 
Black  lesbian  and  gay  cultural  production  has  brought  into  being  new  audiences. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  theater-based  performance  practices  of  Porno  Afro 
Homos,  whose  “Fierce  Love”  in  1991  and  “Dark  Fruit”  in  1992  speak  directly 
to  Black  gay  audiences  but  also  include  others  who  may  not  get  it  the  first  time 
around.  This  inclusive  mode  of  address  enables  forms  of  Black  gay  self-represen¬ 
tation  that  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  speaking  as  a  representative  [of  Blackness]  which 
always  tends  to  reinforce  the  idea  that  one’s  community  or  collective  identity  is 
homogeneous  and  monolithic.  It  shows  the  diversity  and  highly  differentiated 
character  of  Black  gay  identities  in  the  plural,  in  a  way  that  offers  both  identifi¬ 
cation  and  distancing....  [Also]  the  public  readerships  brought  into  being  by  Black 
gay  publications  from  those  in  the  1970s  to  Black  /Out  in  the  80s  and  BLK  and 
Thing  in  the  90s  seems  to  confirm  Benedict  Anderson’s  view  of  the  formative  role 
of  print  media  in  constituting  imagined  communities.... 

New  Demons 

The  Rightwing  shifts  of  the  80s  and  90s  have  instrumentalized  homophobia  to 
enable  Rightwing  alliances  across  traditional  ethnic  and  racial  lines.  In  my  view,  Pat 
Buchanan  and  Minister  Farrakhan  merely  mimic  and  mirror  each  other  as  they  seek 
out  new  demons  for  persecution  and  scapegoating....  When  Marlon  Riggs  noted  the 
paradox  whereby  “African-American  depictions  of  us  as  Black  gay  men  so  keenly 
resonate  with  majority  American  depictions  of  us  as  Black  people,”  he  put  his  fin¬ 
ger  on  this  logic  of  mimetic  replication — doing  to  others  what’s  been  done  to  you. 
[This  logic  is  likewise]  expressed  in  what  could  be  called  “sex  nationalism.”  Black 
gay  scholar  Derek  Scott,  in  his  recent  article  in  GLQ,  analyzed  “the  zeal  with  which 
those  working  to  build  a  Black  gay  identity  lash  out  at  inter-racial  dating.”  He  looks 
carefully  at  the  way  Joe  Beam’s  1986  statement,  “Black  men  loving  Black  men  is 
THE  revolutionary  act”  came  to  be  both  popularized  in  the  process  of  forming  a 
collective  identity,  but  also  subject  to  a  kind  of  interpretive  reduction,  particularly 
with  the  verb  “loving”  which  came  to  be  interpreted  in  an  exclusively  sexual,  as 
opposed  to  ethical,  sense.  Derek  Scott  asks  why  it  is  that  the  issue  of  racial  prefer¬ 
ence  in  Black  gay  men’s  choice  of  a  sexual  partner  has  come  to  be  so  decisive.  By 
examining  the  psychic  syntax  of  the  phrase  “Sleeping  with  the  enemy,”  when  it’s 
used  as  a  danger  sign  to  ward  off  intolerable  anxieties  within  the  Black  nationalist 
imaginary,  Scott  demonstrates  the  logic  by  which  interracial  eroticism  is  demonized 

as  inherently  other,  as  ...an  authentic  Black  gay 
identity — thus  warranting  exclusion  from  the 
charmed  circle  of  belonging.... 

Coco  Fusco: 

I  want  to  talk  about  African-American  per¬ 
formance,  specifically  the  use  of  nudity  and 
the  historical  construction  of  nudity  in  Black 
culture.  ...I  am  trying  to  understand  a  certain 
kind  of  residue  of  nationalism  that  we  might 
not  want  to  throw  away — which  is  historical 
memory.  I  am  thinking  about  the  Black  recep¬ 
tion  of  contemporary  cultural  practices,  the 
negativity  around  continued  on  page  21 
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Over  1000  Men  Have  Participated  In 
The  Last  Year 

the  first  tuesday  of 
each  month 

7pm 


location: 

Moonshine  at  Club  Cafe, 
209  Colombus  Av e . ,  Boston 

ENCOUNTERS  is  an 

informal  social  event 
designed  for  HIV+  gay  and 
bisexual  men  who  seek  more 
than  just  support  and 
discussion  groups. 


•  dancing 

•  entertainment 

•  music  and  videos 

•  refreshments 

•  info  on  safer 

sex  and  HIV  issues 

•  free  admission 

•  for  more 
info,  call 
617.480. 1499 
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Q:  What  prompted  you  to  make  a  film  about  homophobia  directed  at  primary  school 
teachers  and  parents? 

When  I  watched  the  last  Republican  Convention  and  heard  Pat  Buchanan 
speak,  I  wondered  how  is  it  possible  that  their  Presidential  platform  is  so  based 
on  homophobia  and  so  far  to  the  right  of  most  people?  At  that  point  I  knew  that 
1  wanted  my  next  project  to  be  aimed  at  preventing  homophobia.  Also  my  son 
was  in  preschool  then,  and  I  was  anticipating  his  entry  into  the  public  school 
world  as  a  kindergartner.  I  felt  very  protective  about  the  impact  of  messages  he 
would  get  in  this  larger  environment  where  there  was  far  less  support  or  interest 
in  validating  our  gay  family.  I  started  thinking  about  the  homophobic  epithets  he 
would  hear  on  the  playground  and  wondered  how  he’d  process  them.  Those  two 
things  came  together — a  broader  political  alarm  at  the  way  the  Right  has  focused 
its  attack  on  gay  people  as  its  replacement  for  red-baiting,  and  my  increasing 
awareness  of  how  anti-gay  attitudes  develop  at  a  very  young  age. 

I  decided  to  focus  on  developing  resources  for  children  to  help  them  under¬ 
stand  what  it  means  to  be  gay  and  that  gay  people  deserve  respect  along  with 
everybody  else.  Originally  I  wanted  to  produce  materials  for  teachers  to  use  in 
elementary  school  classrooms.  1  knew  that  few  were  even  talking  about,  let  alone 
providing  materials  for  elementary  school  educators.  In  education,  where  gay 
issues  were  raised,  the  focus  was  primarily  on  gay  youth  at  the  high  school  level. 
That  was  a  great  breakthrough,  but  I  wanted  to  produce  something  aimed  at  all 
kids — not  just  the  kids  who  are  going  to  turn  out  to  be  gay. 

We  started  researching  and  talked  to  lots  of  educators  all  over  the  country.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  agreed  that  kids  start  developing  homophobic  attitudes  in  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  and  that  these  attitudes  were  disrup¬ 
tive  to  the  classroom  environment  for  all  the  kids, 
mostly  because  homophobia  discouraged  kids  from 
breaking  out  of  gender  roles  and  stereotypical  behav¬ 
ior.  As  soon  as  boys  or  girls  did  anything  considered 
outside  gender  norms  they  got  called  lesbian  or  fag¬ 
got.  And  it  made  children  question  their  friendships 
with  their  same  sex  friends. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  teachers  said, 

“There’s  no  way  I  can  address  this  in  the  class¬ 
room.  If  I  were  to  say  the  word  lesbian  to  a  class  of 
second  graders,  1  would  lose  my  job.”  Lots  of 
teachers  talked  about  how  there  would  be 
absolutely  no  support,  parents  would  flip  out  and 
principals  wouldn’t  stand  behind  them.  At  that 
point,  we  realized  that  our  first  audience  for  this 
project  needed  to  be  parents  and  educators.  As  a 

result,  we’re  producing  a  documentary,  which  as  of  now  has  the  working  title, 
“Don’t  Look  the  Other  Way.”  Our  goals  are  to  inspire  educators  to  take  what¬ 
ever  step  is  possible  in  their  own  school  environment,  to  give  them  a  resource 
to  approach  their  administrators  and  say,  “This  is  what  I’d  like  to  do,”  and  to 
demystify  for  parents  and  educators  what  it  means  to  do  anti-bias  education 
that  addresses  homophobia  in  elementary  schools. 


[E]ducators  all  over  the 
country.. .agreed  that 
kids  start  developing 
homophobic  attitudes 
in  elementary  school. 


Q:  What  kinds  of  activities  did  you  film? 

We  filmed  at  7  different  schools,  and  three  additional  trainings  for  educators. 
Some  of  the  activities  range  from  the  early  grades  when  teachers  do  their  units 
on  different  kinds  of  families — which  happens  in  kindergarten  through  second 
grade  every  year,  where  classroom  activities  are  inclusive  of  families  that  have  gay 
or  lesbian  parents.  Teachers  will  read  a  story,  for  example,  about  a  lesbian  or  gay 
family,  and  talk  about  how  family  structures  are  different.  It’s  very  moving  to  see 
little  first  graders  having  a  discussion,  using  and  understanding  the  word  lesbian, 
and  not  understanding  why  anybody  would  feel  differently  about  that  family. 
That’s  where  it  starts. 

I  was  just  watching  some  footage  today  of  two  girls  in  second  grade  saying, 
“I  was  holding  my  best  friend’s  hand  when  I  went  to  get  a  drink  from  the  water 
fountain  and  a  boy  in  fifth  grade  called  us  lesbians.  It  made  me  feel  really  bad.” 
The  kids  are  dealing  with  this  stuff  in  first,  second  grade  and  it’s  probably  some 

of  the  most  painful  insults  that  they’re  getting.  And 
yet  most  adults  would  say,  “Don’t  talk  to  these  kids 
about  this  issue.” 

We  filmed  several  social  studies  classes,  in  which  kids 
or  teachers  brought  in  a  gay-related  news  article  for 
Current  Events.  We  filmed  a  fifth  grade  class  debat¬ 
ing  the  gays  in  the  military  policy.  Another  class  was 
having  a  discussion  about  a  Congressman  using  the 
word  “homo”  in  a  floor  debate.  A  third  grade  class 
had  a  very  impassioned  debate  about  whether  or  not 
gay  people  should  be  allowed  to  get  married.  This 
question  is  part  of  American  culture  right  now  and 
as  much  as  kids  discuss  environmental  or  racial 
issues,  they  can  discuss  and  handle  this  topic  and 
they  have  a  lot  to  say  and  learn  about  it. 

We  filmed  an  eighth  grade  class  where  gay  speakers 
came  into  the  Middle  School  as  a  sanctioned  part  of 
the  curriculum.  The  arrangement  that  the  school  district  has  with  the  Speakers’ 
Bureau  is  that  they’re  not  allowed  to  discuss  sexual  acts.  Now,  whether  or  not  we 
think  that  is  a  good  decision  or  not,  they’re  not.  So,  we  have  on  camera  the  kids 
saying,  “How  do  you  guys  do  it?”  And  the  speakers  respond,  “I’m  not  allowed 
to  discuss  that  with  you.  But  what  I  can  say  is  that  gay  sexuality  is  like  any  sex¬ 
uality.  It  involves  caring  for  another  person.  And  it’s  a  warm  positive  feeling." 


continued  on  page  24 
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Gays-in-the 

Classroom 


by  Rodney  C.  Wilson 


The  first  week  of  the  new  school  year  a  fourteen- 
year-old  boy  called  me.  He  already  felt  threatened 
at  his  rural  Missouri  school  and  wanted  to  talk  to 
me  about  his  options.  It  seems  that  a  few  rather 
ruthless  teenage  boys  in  his  gym  class  were  already 
picking  on  him  because  they  perceive  he  is  Gay. 
Cliff  is  Gay,  but  he  hasn’t  told  them  that. 

Being  picked  on  for  being  Gay  is  nothing  new  for 
this  kid.  It  happened  last  year  again  and  again,  com¬ 
ing  not  only  from  ignorant  and  cruel  youth,  but  on 
one  occasion  from  a  teacher.  While  an  8th  grader 
last  year,  some  students  in  one  of  Cliff’s  classes  were 
making  fun  of  his  prematurely  hairy  legs.  His 
teacher,  who  had  never  been  supportive  of  Cliff 
when  other  kids  harassed  him,  finally  told  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  stop,  informing  the  students  that  “many 
women  in  Europe  don’t  shave  their  legs.” 

Taking  on  the  School 

The  day  after  my  conversation  with  Cliff,  I  called 
his  principal  to  discuss  the  situation.  The  principal 
explained  to  me  that  all  students  in  his  school  learn 
in  peace  and  safety.  I  assured  him  that  this  was  not 
the  case  for  Cliff  and  asked  what  information  is 
available  at  his  school  for  lesbian  and  Gay  youth  or 
as  education  about  lesbians  and  gays  for  his  stu¬ 


dents.  He  did  not  know,  refused  to  talk  about  it  any 
further  and  referred  me  to  the  school  superinten¬ 
dent.  The  superintendent  was  more  willing  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter,  but  equally  as  ignorant  of  the  issue. 
“Is  any  information  about  lesbians  and  gays  taught 
in  your  schools?”  I  asked.  “Well,”  he  hesitated, 
“we  teach  about  many  cultures  in  our  geography 
classes.”  I  almost  asked  him  if  that  meant  that  the 
geography  teacher  had  a  lesson  on  the  location  and 
the  history  of  the  island  of  Lesbos;  instead,  I  con¬ 
tinued  the  conversation  hoping  to  begin  a  dialogue. 

The  Parents 

A  few  days  after  my  initial  conversation  with 
Cliff,  I  spoke  by  phone  to  his  mother  for  nearly  an 
hour  about  her  son’s  situation.  “What  you  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  is  new;  this  hasn’t  happened  before  in  his¬ 
tory,”  I  told  her,  in  reference  to  the  phenomenon  of 
lesbian  and  Gay  youth  coming  out  to  their  parents, 
to  their  friends  and  to  their  teachers.  The  young 
man’s  mother  does  not  know  what  to  do  at  this 
point,  although  she  loves  her  son  and  is  attempting 
to  care  for  him.  Like  most  Americans,  she  is  ill-pre¬ 
pared  to  raise  a  Gay  child. 

Homophobic  Eruptions 

So  it  goes  across  the  county.  In  city  after  city  and 
town  after  town,  lesbian  and  gay  youth  are  coming 
out  and  demanding  that  their  schools  meet  their 
needs,  i.e.,  provide  for  them  the  equal  educational 
opportunity  that  is  supposed  to  be  a  guarantee  of 
our  Constitution.  Lesbian  and  gay  teachers  are 
coming  out  and,  in  some  cases,  being  harassed  by 
the  administration  for  having  done  so.  And  the  bat¬ 
tle  over  curriculum  that  accurately  represents  les¬ 
bians  and  gays  is  as  typical  as  the  events  a  few  years 
back  over  New  York  City’s  Rainbow  Curriculum 
and  as  common  as  a  country  school  board  meeting. 

It  was  my  first  week  of  teaching  this  fall  and  an 
unknown  student  walked  by  my  room  and  yelled  in 
the  door,  “Faggot!”  then  blended  in  with  the  others 
crowding  the  halls  of  the  Social  Studies  wing.  I  was 
helpless  to  identify  the  young  man  or  to  prevent 
him  from  verbalizing  his  bigotry.  I  took  a  deep 
breath  and  went  about  my  job  as  though  all  were 
well  at  Mehlville  High  School. 

In  New  Hampshire  recently  a  furor  erupted  over 
the  teaching  of  homosexuality  (at  least  that’s  the 
way  the  anti-gay  opposition  framed  the  debate).  In 
the  end,  the  school  board  voted  not  to  talk  about 
such  unseemly  things.  In  Iowa,  openly  gay  school 
board  member  Jonathan  Wilson,  who  ran  for 
reelection,  and  was  targeted  by  the  local  Christian 
Coalition  lost  his  bid  for  reelection.  He’ll  destroy 
all  that  is  good  in  Iowa,  they  believe. 

What  Are  We  Fighting  For? 

We  are  at  a  cross  roads  in  the  battle  for  lesbian 
and  Gay  rights  as  they  relate  to  the  classroom.  The 
gays-in-the-classroom  debate  is  upon  us;  we  must 
prepare  to  fight  it.  This  debate,  which  ultimately 
will  surpass  the  gays-in-the-military  debate  for  the 
vigor  in  which  the  opposition  gives  the  battle  cry, 
will  be  with  us  for  decades.  Martin  Mawyer  of  the 
Christian  Action  Network  already  has  proclaimed 
to  his  followers  that  “the  militant  homosexuals  are 
making  tremendous  gains  in  our  public  schools — 
teaching  even  small  children  how  to  become  homo¬ 
sexuals.”  To  have  any  hope  of  succeeding,  we  must 
understand  that  for  which  we  are  fighting. 


■  We  fight  for  the  right  of  every  child  in  every 
school  in  America  to  be  safe  from  fear  and  intimi¬ 
dation.  The  statistics  about  lesbian  and  Gay  youth 
suicide,  their  drop  out  rate  and  the  rate  at  which 
they  drug  themselves  to  avoid  remembering  the 
harassment  of  the  day  before  are  well-known,  hav¬ 
ing  been  documented  in  the  “Report  of  the 
Secretary’s  Task  Force  on  Youth  Suicide”  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  1989. 

■  We  fight  for  the  right  of  every  teacher,  not  just 
the  straight  ones,  in  every  school  in  America  to  be 
free  to  live  openly  and  honestly  without  fear  of  job 
loss  or  of  having  their  coming  out  deemed,  as  mine 
was,  “inappropriate  classroom  conduct”  as  a  result 
of  “revealing  a  fact  of  a  personal  nature.” 

■  We  fight  for  the  right  to  have  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  about  lesbians  and  gays  included  in  the  text¬ 
books  and  curricula  of  every  school  without  the 
matter  provoking  a  heated  discussion  at  the  next 
school  board  meeting. 

This  triadic  debate — what  to  do  about  lesbian  and 
gay  youth,  lesbian  and  gay  teachers  and  gay  -inclu¬ 
sive  curriculum — has  been  decades  in  the  making  and 
has  just  recently  begun  to  rumble  across  the  country. 
Those  who  support  equity  for  gays  and  lesbians  have 
won  a  few  of  the  battles  and  lost  many  others. 

A  thousand  battles  are  on  the  horizon  because 
thousands  of  Cliffs  fill  our  nation’s  schools.  We 
must  not  abdicate  our  responsibility  to  them.  The 
stakes  are  tremendously  high  and  we  must  perse¬ 
vere  until  the  reality  of  equal  educational  opportu¬ 
nity  is  as  certain  as  the  theory. 

Rodney  Wilson,  a  history  teacher  at  Mehlville  High 
School  in  suburban  St.  Louis,  was  featured  in  a  story  on 
“Dateline  NBC”  last  fall  and  in  a  “Teacher  Magazine” 
cover  story  following  his  coming  out  at  his  high  school. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  St.  Louis  chapter  of  the  Gay  , 
Lesbian  and  Straight  Teachers  Network  (GLSTN/St. 
Louis)  and  of  October’s  Lesbian,  Gay  and  Bisexual 
History  Month.  In  April  1995,  he  was  granted  tenure, 
probably  the  first  openly  gay  public  school  teacher  in 
Missouri  to  be  granted  tenure. 
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Keeping 
the  Canon 
Linen  Clean 

Walt  Whitman’s  America, 
A  Cultural  Biography 

by  David  S.  Reynolds. 

New  York:  Knopf,  1995 


Reviewed  by  Charley  Shively 

Biographers,  readers  and  critics  face  an  acute  problem  with  Walt 
Whitman:  both  their  problem  and  his  problem:  sexuality  and  its 
consequences.  Poet  David  Eberly  recently  explains  the  issue  as 
our  “sense  of  contradictory  doubleness,  of  visibility  and  invisi¬ 
bility,  of  being  here  and  not  here,  of  hiding  and  ‘coming  out.’” 

David  S.  Reynolds  delimits  himself  in  his  dedication  “To  my  wife,  Suzanne,  and 
our  daughter.  Aline,  with  love  and  thanks.”  By  connecting  Whitman  to  what  he  calls 
the  “stem  family,”  Reynolds  downplays  a  multitude  of  same-sex  lovers.  His  stem  fam¬ 
ily  runs  through  the  Daddy.  The  true  “stem”  family  runs  through  the  mother;  among 
Whitman  biographers,  only  Henry  Binns  dedicates  his  Life  of  Walt  Whitman  (1905) 
to  “my  Mother  and  Her  Mother  the  Republic.” 

Walt  Whitman’s  position  among  poets  has  continued  to  grow  ever  more  emi¬ 
nent,  but  most  cultural  guardians  cannot  accept  both  preeminence  and  queerness. 
Harold  Bloom  (Yale  University  Sterling  Professor)  in  The  Western  Canon,  The 
Books  and  School  of  the  Ages  (1994)  adjudges  Whitman  the  number  one  writer 
in  the  United  States.  To  be  great,  however,  one  must  be  (at  least  apparently) 
straight.  Bloom  denies  that  Whitman  ever  had  sexual  relations  with  anyone 
except  himself  except  for  “one  abortive  attempt  at  relationship,  presumably 
homosexual,  in  the  winter  of  1859-60.”  (267) 

Publication  of  Walt  Whitman’s  America  coincides  with  the  author’s  call  to  join 
The  Association  of  Literary  Scholars  and  Critics.  They  plan  a  “first  national  con¬ 
ference. ..in  the  fall  of  1995.”  The  new  association  defends  the  canon  (“a  shared 
literary  culture”)  and  denounces  “the  narrow,  highly  politicized”  conceptions  of 
literature  “often  encountered  today.”  Reynolds’  book,  like  the  upcoming  confer¬ 
ence,  would  save  literature  from  idiosyncratic  writers  like  myself.  Reynolds 
approaches  Whitman  in  a  truly  scholarly  fashion:  he  loves  neither  the  poet  nor 
his  poetry.  Or  perhaps  one  should  say  that  he’s  indifferent  to  them.  Whitman  is 
number  one  so  you  had  better  read  him.  Getting  on  top  of  him  might  make  you 
the  number  one  critic. 

Reynolds  has  so  little  feeling  for  Whitman’s  distinctive  poetry  that  he  conflates 
Daniel  Webster’s  bombastic  speeches  with  Whitman’s  verse.  The  poet  admired 
Daniel  Webster:  his  “grandeur  of  manner,  size,  importance,  power.”  (169) 
Reynolds,  therefore,  claims  Webster’s  Bunker  Hill  oration  (June  17,  1843)  has  a 
“Whitmanesque”  feel:  “Union,  established  in  justice,  in  patriotism,  and  the  most 
plain  and  obvious  common  interest..." 

Reynolds  seems  pleased  when  Whitman  suffers  persecution  for  his  love  and 
delights  in  an  account  of  the  poet  being  tarred  and  feathered  in  his  Southold,  Long 
Island,  teaching  position  in  1840.  He’s  by  no  means  the  first  to  mention  this  inci¬ 
dent;  most  recently  Justin  Kaplan’s  1980  biography  dismissed  the  account  in 


Katherine  Molinoff’s  Walt  Whitman  at  Southold  (1966).  Previously  I  doubted  her 
story,  but  I  now  think  Reynolds  carries  the  case,  although  his  speculation  that 
Whitman  may  have  been  fucking  the  boys  (“bloody  sheets”)  seems  unlikely. 

Looking  for  Whitman’s  Boyfriends 

Reynolds  misses,  however,  the  ecstasy  Whitman  discovered  in  his  sexual  rela¬ 
tions  with  males.  The  Frenchy  jouissance  turned  to  jazz  in  New  Orleans  and  is 
only  weakly  echoed  in  the  Anglo  “joy.”  The  boyfriends  occupy  a  shadowy  exis¬ 
tence  in  Reynolds’  biography:  Fred  Vaughan,  Benton  Wilson  and  Harry  Stafford 
only  show  Whitman’s  commitment  to  the  stem  family.  According  to  the  biogra¬ 
pher,  the  poet  wanted  to  know  the  boys  so  he  could  attend  their  weddings  and 
join  their  family  life.  Although  mentioned  in  the  text,  Fred  Vaughan,  Lew  K. 
Brown,  Benton  Wilson,  Ed  Catell,  Billy  Duckett,  and  others  do  not  appear  in  the 
index.  Whitman  wrote  Brown:  “Lew,  when  you  write  to  Tom  Sawyer  you  know 
w'hat  to  say  from  me  -  he  is  the  one  I  love  in  my  heart,  &  always  shall  till  death 
&  afterwards  too.”  Tom  Sawyer  disappears  completely  from  both  text  and  index. 

Had  Reynolds  properly  studied  these  working  class  lovers,  he  could  have 
made  a  vital  connection  that  he  otherwise  lacks  between  Walt  Whitman  and  the 
popular  culture  of  his  times.  His  critical  method  would  reconstruct  “as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible  the  socioliterary  milieu  of  literary  works.”  But  he  needs  more 
than  lists  of  singers,  painters,  spiritualists  and  photographers  to  connect  the 
milieu  to  Whitman.  Reynolds  dutifully  reads  the  newspapers  connected  with 
Whitman  and  all  of  Horace  Traubel’s  With  Walt  Whitman  (seven  volumes  so  far), 
but  these  are  slippery,  diffuse  and  uncertain  sources. 

The  poet’s  lovers  and  gay  friends  connected  him  to  popular  culture.  Fred  Gray 
gave  Whitman  a  copy  of  Prose  Writers  of  Germany  to  help  him  forget  Fred 
Vaughan  (who  once  had  sent  Whitman  an  account  of  Emerson’s  lecture  on 
friendship).  The  subtlety  of  that  gift  escapes  Reynolds,  who  misdates  Whitman’s 
departure  from  New  York  to  1863  instead  of  1862  the  year  of  Vaughan’s  mar¬ 
riage.  Reynolds  graphically  illustrates  prostitution  in  Whitman’s  time,  but  what 
about  the  soldier  Nicholas  Palmer  who  tried  to  sell  himself  to  Whitman.  Peter 
Doyle  both  learned  from  Whitman  and  taught  him  things  (Whitman  was  in 
Brooklyn  when  Lincoln  died;  Doyle  was  in  the  Ford  theater). 

v 

Whitmen’s  Critics:  Then  and  Now 

Because  the  term  “homosexuality”  didn’t  enter  the  English  language  before 
1894,  some  careless  scholars  overlook  the  persecutions  suffered  by  the  love  that 
dared  not  speak  its  name.  Reynolds  recounts  the  1841  trouble  in  Southold,  but 
accuses  Whitman  of  being  an  injustice  collector  when  cultural  guardians  attacked 
Leaves  of  Grass.  Rufus  Griswold  (then  the  leading  New  York  critic)  denounced  the 
1855  edition  with  a  lawyer’s  phrase:  Peccatum  illud  horrible,  inter  Chnstianos  non 
nominandum:  this  phrase  echoed  by  Wilde  comes  from  Blackstone  and  Coke. 
Griswold’s  review  discouraged  the  publishers  of  the  second  edition  (1856);  they 
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attempted  to  escape  their  contract.  When  they  reluctantly  published  the  edition 
(without  their  name),  The  Christian  Examiner  claimed  it  teemed  “with  abomina¬ 
tions”  worse  than  the  first.  One  of  the  “abominations”  in  the  1855  and  all  subse¬ 
quent  editions  was  section  v  in  “Song  of  Myself”  where  a  blow  job  becomes  a 
metaphor  for  the  marriage  between  soul  and  self:  “You  settled  your  head  athwart 
my  hips  and  gently  turned  over  upon  me/And  parted  the  shirt  from  my  bosom- 
bone,  and  plunged  your  tongue  to  my  barestript  heart/  And  reached  till  you  felt 
my  beard,  and  reached  till  you  held  my  feet.”  I’ll  pay  ten  dollars  to  the  first  reader 
who  can  identify  any  other  act  than  cocksucking  from  this  passage.  Harold  Bloom 
in  The  Western  Canon  finds  it  “an  absurdly  impossible  embrace.”  And  Reynolds 
can  not  understand  “the  tangled  sexual  motivations  behind  the  passage.”  (269) 

Critics  have  correctly  found  fault  with  Whitman  for  his  treatment  of  Native 
Americans,  Blacks,  Latino/Latinas,  and  women.  Reynolds  evidently  isn’t  up  on 
the  Latino/Latina  critiques  of  Whitman  such  as  Mauricio  Gonzalez  de  la  Garza, 
Walt  Whitman,  Racista,  Imperialista,  Antimexicano  (1971).  But  he  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  excuse  Whitman  in  other  areas.  Mohawk  poet  Maurice  Kenny  criti¬ 
cizes  Whitman  for  calling  one  of  the  Whitman  family  slaves  as  “cute;”  Reynolds 
simply  rewrites  the  passage  as  “[ajcute.”  Women  with  some  Lesbian  identity 
such  as  Margaret  Fuller  and  George  Sand  are  either  belittled  or  ignored. 
Reynolds  dismisses  some  of  the  weaker  evidence  of  Whitman’s  sexual  activities 
with  women  (such  as  his  own  self-invention  of  six  children)  but  then  Reynolds 
himself  invents  adulterous  relations. 

Walt  Whitman’s  America  concludes  that  “By  fully  absorbing  his  time,  he 
became  a  writer  for  all  times.”  But  the  issue  with  Mexico,  Native  Americans, 
women,  queers,  slaves  and  others  was  that  they  wanted  not  just  to  be 
“absorbed”  and  used  by  others  but  to  create  themselves.  Here  Whitman  offered 
himself  not  as  number  one  but  as  a  dialectic:  here  I  am,  take  me,  use  me,  be  me, 
etc.  and  thereby  be  yourself.  For  instance,  Whitman  had  a  deplorable  position  on 
Cuba  (it  should  be  conquered  and  absorbed  like  Texas  or  California).  However, 
such  imperialism  did  not  prevent  Cuban  patriot  Jose  Marti  from  himself  absorb¬ 
ing  Whitman’s  vision  in  his  own  classic  “Our  America”  (1891).  That  essay  may 
be  the  most  widely  read  essay  ever  written  in  Spanish  America. 


Walt  Whitman’s  position  among 
poets  has  continued  to  grow  ever 
more  eminent,  but  most  cultural 
guardians  cannot  accept  both 
preeminence  and  queerness. 


Whitman’s  relations  with  the  Irish  also  reveal  contradictory  practices. 
Reynolds  softens  the  poet’s  vitriolic  anti-Irish  diatribes  in  his  Nativist  period.  Yet, 
someone  should  examine  those  feelings  in  relation  to  two  of  his  deepest  rela¬ 
tionships:  Fred  Vaughan,  his  lover  while  he  wrote  the  Calamus  sequence,  and 
Peter  Doyle,  his  lover  when  he  wrote,  “When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard 
Bloom’d.”  They  were  both  Irish  and  baptized  as  Roman  Catholics.  Does  that 
square  neatly  with  Whitman’s  anti-Irish,  anti-Catholic  polemics?  They  were  also 
heavy  drinkers  like  Whitman’s  father.  How  does  that  square  with  Whitman’s 
temperance  writings? 

Of  the  Civil  War,  Whitman  wrote  that  the  true  story  would  never  be  written. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  his  life.  There  does  not  exist  a  fit  biography  of  him. 
Unless  you  have  a  lot  of  spare  time,  avoid  them  all  and  turn  to  the  autobio¬ 
graphical  Specimen  Days  and,  of  course,  the  poetry,  particularly  the  first  (1855) 
or  third  (1860)  editions  that  are  still  available  in  paperback. 

Charlie  Shively  is  a  poet  and  teacher.  Gay  Sunshine  Press  published  his  Calamus 
Lovers,  Walt  Whitman’s  Working  Class  Camerados  (1987)  and  Drum  Beats,  Walt 
Whitman’s  Civil  War  Boy  Lovers  (1989).  Good  Gay  Poets  published  his  Nuestra  Senora 
de  los  Dolores  (1975). 


intention.  Many  different  classifications  of  people  in  different  parts  of  the  state 
will  lose  protections:  veterans  and  hunters,  doctors  and  nurses  who  are  protected 
from  having  to  perform  abortions,  workers  compensation  claimants  and  whistle 
blowers — all  of  whom  are  currently  protected  from  various  kinds  of  discrimina- 


[T]he  vast  majority  of  voters  in 
Maine  (and  around  the  country) 
don’t  realize  that  even  when  we 
defeat  these  referenda,  gay  men 
and  lesbians  will  still  lack  pro¬ 
tection  from  discrimination  ... 


tion  or  harassment. 

Additionally,  the  wording  of  the  referendum  has  raised  question  about  how 
the  meaning  of  discrimination  changes  over  time.  Voter  research  shows  that 
women  found  drawing  this  line  between  protected  and  not  protected  a  frighten¬ 
ing  notion.  They  could  remember  a  time  when  women  didn’t  fall  on  the  protect¬ 
ed  side  of  the  line. 

GCN:  Now,  are  the  proponents  of  this  referendum  attacking  any  other  group  besides 
gays  and  lesbians? 

SH:  Not  really.  Recently  CMF’s  spokesman  was  pushed  on  this  issue  by  a 
reporter  and  he  ultimately  said  that  the  referendum  also  addressed  other  groups 
clamoring  for  special  rights,  like  obese  people  and  transsexuals.  Carolyn  Cosby 
says  that  part  of  the  gay  agenda  is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  gays  to  get  parking 
spaces  like  the  handicapped  and  also  to  receive  block  grants.  So  she  has  been  play¬ 
ing  into  the  notion  that  gays  already  have  the  same  basic  rights  as  everyone  else, 
and  in  fact  are  trying  to  get  special  perks.  But  both  CMF  and  CESR  are  pretty 
clear  that  the  attack  is  against  lesbians  and  gays.  Bruce  Fein  and  others  have  tes¬ 
tified  both  legislatively  and  in  a  court  hearing  that  they  had  no  intention  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  negative  impact  on  hunters,  lets  say,  but  some  of  them  have  acknowledged 
that  in  fact  that  is  the  consequence  of  the  referendum,  were  it  to  pass. 

Maine  Won’t  Discriminate 

GCN:  Who’s  organizing  against  this  referendum? 

SH:  The  leadership  and  organizing  has  come  from  the  Maine  Lesbian/Gay 
Political  Alliance  (MLGPA).  Two  years  ago,  when  the  petition  drive  began, 
MLGPA  formed  a  coalition  to  begin  to  build  what  would  eventually  turn  into  a 
campaign  to  fight  the  referendum,  Maine  Won’t  Discriminate.  Beginning  with  a 
Portland  chapter,  organizers  went  out  and  talked  to  local  people  all  over  the  state 
who  then  formed  their  own  chapters.  The  organizations  differ  from  place  to 
place.  Some  chapters  are  100  percent  lesbians  and  gay  men,  many  of  whom  have 
never  been  out  before,  some  of  whom  are  only  out  within  the  context  of  this 
organizing,  and  not  in  their  jobs  or  other  areas  of  their  lives.  But  in  some  other 
areas  the  local  group  has  become  a  coalition  between  lesbian  and  gay  activists 
and  progressive  activists  or  people  concerned  about  the  passage  of  the  referen¬ 
dum.  These  chapters  are  in  every  part  of  the  state  including  the  northern  tip 
which  is  closer  to  Canada  than  to  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  There  is  hardly 
any  area  of  Maine  in  which  there  isn’t,  within  close  driving  distance,  a  local 
Maine  Won’t  Discriminate  chapter. 

This  is  an  off-year  election  with  no  state-wide  candidates  on  the  ballot,  so  it’s 
going  to  be  a  very  different  situation  than  the  Oregon  campaign  in  92,  than  even 
the  Oregon  campaign  in  94  where  there  were  significant  elections  that  brought 
people  out  to  vote.  In  Maine  this  year,  this  referendum  will  be  the  primary  rea¬ 
son  that  most  people  will  vote. 

Maine  Won’t  Discriminate  currently  is  a  coalition  of  over  70  organizations 
and  thousands  of  individuals  from  lesbian  continued  on  page  30 
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Let’s  Talk  With 
Urvashi  Vaid 

Urvashi  Vaid,  VIRTUAL  EQUALITY: 
The  Mainstreaming  of  Gay 
&  Lesbian  Liberation. 


Reviewed  by  Sara  Miles 


By  temperament,  ideology,  and  practice  I’m  a  leftist  -  which 
means  I’ve  had  my  heart  broken  again  and  again,  so  that  cyni¬ 
cism  and  exhaustion  are  lodged  in  the  scars,  side  by  side  with  an 
unstoppable,  idiotically  resurgent  faith.  It  also  means  I’m  hyper¬ 
critical:  since  my  own  failings  are  the  subtext  of  all  the  irritation 
the  left  inspires  in  me,  its  tics  drive  me  crazy  with  waves  of  famil¬ 
ial  frustration  and  love. 

You,  too?  Let’s  talk.  Let’s  talk  with  Urvashi  Vaid,  leftist, 
former  NGLTF  head  and  GCN  stalwart,  who’s  addressing  us 
in  her  new  book,  Virtual  Equality ,  even  as  she  lobs  large 
chunks  of  prose  toward  potentially  sympathetic  straight  peo¬ 
ple,  mainstream  gay  liberals,  and  the  uncommitted,  apolitical 
queer  masses.  Think  of  this  book  as  a  meeting  you  have  to  go 
to.  The  speaker  has  important  things  to  tell  us,  even  though  the 
audience  is  unfocused,  there  are  too  many  items  on  the  agen¬ 
da,  and  we’ve  been  over  and  over  this  ground  until  we  think 
we’ll  scream  if  we  have  to  sit  here  ten  more  minutes  on  these 
crummy  folding  chairs. 

Virtual  Equality ,  is  about  its  brilliant  subtitle  -  “the  mainstreaming  of  gay  and 
lesbian  liberation”  -  and  the  book,  like  the  left,  fills  me  with  both  impatience  and 
respect.  Like  our  movement,  the  book  is  repetitive,  inconclusive,  stuck  in  the 
past;  also  like  the  movement,  it  is  full  of  courage  and  sweetness,  history  and 
hope.  Virtual  Equality  is  very  much  a  mirror  of  where  we  are  now. 

Sizing  Up  The  Mainstream  Scene 

The  long-awaited  work  (“I  bet  she's  going  to  tell  everything !”  a  political 
friend  gossiped  last  year,  breathless  with  anticipation)  starts  strong.  Vaid  stakes 
out  her  position  quickly,  claiming  that  “mainstreaming,”  or  a  traditional  civil- 
rights  strategy  of  integration  and  assimilation,  has  failed  as  much  as  it  has 
accomplished  for  lesbian  and  gay  people.  A  return  to  principles  of  gay  liberation, 
she  says,  is  the  only  way  to  achieve  real  freedom  and  escape  the  limits  of  condi¬ 
tional,  “virtual”  equality.  And,  although  she  offers  a  basic  gay  and  lesbian  polit¬ 
ical  agenda  for  full  civil  equality,  she  also  insists  on  the  importance  of  expressing 
a  queer  culture,  unapologeticallv  sexual,  which  “embodies  values  more  radical 
than  the  political  movement  that  defends  it.” 

Yaid’s  strongest  criticisms  of  mainstreaming  come  from  her  up-close  observa¬ 
tions  of  groups  like  the  N'Gl.TF  and  the  Human  Rights  Campaign  Fund,  and  of  the 
network  of  gay  major  donors  whose  politics  and  interests  have  come  to  dominate 
Washington-based  discourse  on  gay  rights.  In  a  series  of  revealing  anecdotes,  V’aid 


exposes  battles  over  how  the  movement  should  relate  to  Clinton’s  administration 
and,  more  broadly,  to  Congress.  She  discusses  the  relationship  between  national 
leadership  and  its  actual  and  potential  grassroots  base.  She  offers  a  detailed  look  at 
the  impact  of  money  on  the  movement,  and  in  a  provocative  analysis  of  electoral 
politics  concludes  that  money  not  only  corrupts  democratic  process  but  fails  to 
achieve  results.  Money,  she  notes,  buys  access,  but  votes  buy  power. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass:  Next  Steps 

Vaid  is  sharp  about  specific  issues  —  her  history  of  the  battle  over  gays  in  the 
military  is  especially  intriguing  —  but  she  returns  again  and  again  to  broader 
issues  of  strategy.  What  should  the  gay  and  lesbian  movement  do?  How  should 
its  organizations  be  structured?  What’s  been  the  impact  of  AIDS  on  the  movement, 
what  is  the  impact  of  class,  of  race,  of  gender,  what  is  our  enemy’s  strategy?  She 
explores  the  benefits  and  limitations  of  inside  or  outside  approaches  to  lobbying; 
of  national  nonprofits  with  powerful  boards  or  locally-based  chapter  organiza¬ 
tions  with  elected  officials;  of  white-run,  centralized  groups  or  autonomous  but 
poorly-funded  organizations  of  people  of  color.  Through  it  all,  she  takes  a  consis¬ 
tent  position  on  structuring  the  movement  to  allow  direct  democracy  and  feminist 
process;  she  also  argues  that  the  movement’s  line  should  favor  coalition-building 
rather  than  single-issue  work,  anti-racist  practice,  and  a  “progressive”  economic 
analysis  that  can  build  a  cross-class,  cross-gender  base. 

Queer  Identity/Queer  Politics? 

Unfortunately,  Vaid  is  nearly  three  hundred  pages  into  her  book  on  the  gay  and 
lesbian  movement  before,  in  a  section  on  identity  politics,  she  addresses  the  flaw  at 
its  center:  “A  false  assumption  underlies  all  gay  and  lesbian  organizing:  that  there 
is  something  at  once  singular  and  universal  that  can  be  called  gay  and  lesbian  or 
bisexual  or  even  transgendered  identity.”  She  goes  on  to  discuss  John  D’Emilio’s 
“myth  of  the  eternal  homosexual,”  and  uses  organizer  Suzanne  Pharr’s  discussion 
of  the  limits  of  identity  politics  to  make  a  sharp  criticism  of  much  identity-based 
gay  activism.  But  Vaid’s  entire  analysis  and  discussion  in  the  preceding  nine  chap¬ 
ters  have  been  based  on  uncritical  appeals  to  “our  people.”  Even  as  she  carefully 
repeats  the  formulas  that  specify  diversity  within  that  “people,”  she  offers  “gay” 
itself  as  a  category  needing 
no  explanation. 

Surely  this  has  been  a 
fundamental  theoretical 
problem  of  the  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  movement,  the  big 
iceberg  on  which  all  kinds 
of  strategic  approaches 
could  be  expected,  sooner 
or  later,  to  crash.  Its 
appearance  in  Virtual 
Equality  reflects  the  cen¬ 
trality  of  the  ongoing, 
unsolved  contradictions 
around  lesbian  and  gay 
identity  that  Vaid  struggles 
with.  As  Vaid  makes  clear. 


A  return  to  principles 
of  gay  liberation,  she 
says,  is  the  only  way 
to  achieve  real  free¬ 
dom  and  escape  lim¬ 
its  of  conditional, 
“virtual”  equality. 
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identity-based  organizing  simply  can’t  handle  the  multiple  (and  shifting)  identi¬ 
ties  of  most  individuals.  She  also  rejects  simplistic  notions  of  essential  queerness, 
writing  that  “...on  the  gay  left,  there  is  a  persistent  tendency  to  apply  universali¬ 
ties  to  the  messy  reality  of  gay  and  lesbian  behavior.”  Accepting  identity  politics 
as  “a  necessary  mistake,”  Vaid  considers  it  briefly,  then  jumps  ahead  to  consider 
multiculturalism  and  coalitions  as  more  effective  approaches  to  organizing  the 
movement. 

But  the  iceberg’s  still  there.  And  using  the  term  “the  movement,”  a  construct 
whose  political  contours  would  seem  to  require  a  great  deal  of  rigorous  attention, 
complicates  the  politics  of  identity  even  more.  In  Virtual  Equality,  Vaid  shows  us 
two  quite  different  ideas  about  “movement.”  One  concept  suggests  that  the 
movement  is  made  up  of  all  queers  and  queerness:  “our”  culture,  “our”  comings 
out,  “our”  media  as  well  as  every  conceivable  expression  of  “our”  left,  new  right, 
or  centrist  politics.  The  problem  with  this  is  that  if  everything  done  by  “gay/les- 
bian/bi/trans”  people  (whoever  that  is)  constitutes,  by  definition,  the  “move¬ 
ment,”  then  why  bother  to  address  movement  strategy?  Why  fight  for  a  line,  why 
analyze  failures,  why  try  to  direct  it?  It  just  is,  and  it  is  what  we  are. 

In  a  time  when  queer  culture  is  hacked  up  and  sold  in  Gap  ads  at  the  mall,  when 
AIDS  is  simultaneously  everywhere  and  nowhere,  when  lesbians  and  gay  men  can 
run  for  office  yet  fear  for  their  lives  on  the  streets,  everything  is  clearly  not  part  of 
the  movement,  if  by  “movement”  we  mean  some  kind  of  conscious,  directed  polit¬ 
ical  effort.  Developing  one  would  seem  to  require  us  to  carefully  delineate  the 
boundaries  of  the  different  social  movements  in  which  queer  people  move  and  to 
analyze  our  positions  within  those,  as  well  as  within  formal  political  spaces. 

What’s  Left? 

But  there’s  another  idea  about  movement  expressed  in  Vaid’s  book,  a  much 
more  exclusive  one.  This  view  is  held  mainly  by  left-wing  activists  disappointed 
that  so  many  perfectly  intelligent  queers  don’t  see  themselves  as  part  of  “the 
movement”  at  all,  and  in  fact  would  rather  go  to  bars  than  to  meetings.  It  insists 
that  leftism  is  the  default  human  option,  the  obvious,  natural  norm  that’s  only 
blocked  from  flourishing  by  ignorance,  the  set  of  answers  that  all  people  will 
embrace  once  the  scales  have  been  ripped  from  their  eyes.  Not  only  does  this 
entrenched  movement  righteousness  not  address  the  extremely  real  political  dif¬ 
ferences  among  gays  and  lesbians,  it  doesn’t  seem  likely  to  win  our  left  a  whole 
lot  more  allies  among  straight  people. 

Vaid,  in  her  eloquent  chapter  on  coalition-building,  appeals  to  straight  people 
for  solidarity.  I  share  the  belief  that  most  people  are  basically  decent  and  not,  by 
nature,  hate-filled  sociopaths  —  but  so  does  the  Christian  Right.  If  we  want  peo¬ 
ple  to  embrace  our  ideology,  we  have  to  spell  out  what  it  means,  and  not  simply 
talk  about  “fairness,”  “decency,”  or  “the  right  thing  to  do,”  as  if  leftism  were  a 
set  of  self-evident  moral  values.  And  if  we  want  lesbian  and  gay  people  to  become 
life-long  movement  activists,  we  have  to  offer  them  an  alternative  that’s  both  per¬ 
sonally  satisfying  and  politically  interesting. 

Empowering  Differences 

That  would  mean,  however,  examining  our  political  theory  and  its  practice  in 
much  more  detail.  It  would  mean  self-criticism:  if  Vaid,  for  example,  thinks 
democratic,  process-oriented,  politically  left  local  groups  are  the  wave  of  the  gay 
and  lesbian  future,  then  why  not  write  in  detail  about  groups  that  have  already 
been  structured  that  way;  why  not  give  an  honest  analysis  of  the  Lesbian 
Avengers  or  Queer  Nation?  It  would  mean  original  thinking:  Vaid’s  willingness 
to  criticize  race-specific  lesbian  and  gay  organizing  at  the  same  time  that  she 
points  out  the  failures  of  “multiculturalism”  and  “diversity”  provides  one  of  the 
most  challenging  and  interesting  sections  of  the  book.  (Vaid  writes,  “The  theory 
is  that  if  we  change  the  representation  of  people  of  color  on  the  board  and  staff, 
we  will  change  the  kinds  of  decisions  that  are  made.. .In  essence,  we  reproduce 
virtual  equality  within  our  own  community,  giving  more  visibility  to  people  of 
color,  but  undermining  their  power  to  make  decisions.”)  We  need  to  continue 
with  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  entire  politics  through  which  individuals  are 
selected  for  leadership  positions  and  come  to  represent  “communities,”  and  an 
even  more  subtle  understanding  of  the  power  dynamics  around  race.  And  we 
need  more  critical  thinking  about  feminism’s  meaning  for  lesbian  and  gay  libera¬ 
tion,  instead  of  simply  conflating  feminism  with  high  moral  principles. 

Cultural  Disturbance 

It  would  make  sense,  as  well,  to  look  at  culture  more  deeply.  I  like  Vaid’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  queer  culture  is  an  asset  in  our  movement  for  liberation.  I  appreciate  her 
resistance  to  the  mass  marketing  of  that  culture,  and  her  understanding  of  how 
cultural  “visibility”  can  be  used  to  substitute  for  political  equality.  (Remembering 
that  rock  concerts  failed  to  bring  Fascist  Amerikkka  to  its  knees  quite  as  quickly 


Urvashi  Vaid:  “A  false  assumption  underlies 
all  gay  and  lesbian  organizing:  that  there  is 
something  at  once  singular  and  universal  that 
can  be  called  gay  and  lesbian  or  bisexual  or 
even  transgendered  identity/' 


as  we  anticipated,  I  have  some  doubts  about  the  revolutionary  impact  of  lesbian 
visibility  as  expressed  through  the  appearance  of  minor  characters  on  sit-coms.) 
Still,  I  miss,  in  Vaid’s  book  exactly  as  in  the  lesbian  and  gay  political  movement, 
the  actual  texture,  humor,  sexiness  and  spark  of  our  multiple  queer  cultures. 
References  to  “the  cultural  arm  of  the  movement”  are  surely  an  Old  Left  relic  we 
can  dispose  of;  the  punk  dykes  whose  music  Vaid  loves  would  roll  their  eyes. 

An  Embrace  of  Dissimilarities 

Virtual  Equality  plunges  us  into  a  tangle  of  theoretical  and  practical  political 
issues  that  spring  from  the  intersection  between  identity  and  movement.  In  a 
practical  context,  we  might  ask  how  lesbians  and  gays  want  to  approach  orga¬ 
nizing  -  both  political  and  cultural.  Is  it  the  nature  of  our  difference  (i.e.,  our  sex¬ 
uality)  that  we’re  organizing  around?  Or  is  it  the  idea  of  difference  in  itself — dif¬ 
ference  of  whatever  kind  -  as  something  intrinsically  valuable  to  democracy, 
something  that  can  roughen  up  the  smooth  edges  of  power? 

If  we  make  our  sexuality  (even  our  wildly  plural  sexualities)  the  point,  then  we 
wind  up  emphasizing  sexual  difference  in  a  way  that  reinforces  the  creation  of 
categories.  We  win  allies,  but  mostly  among  those  sexual  minorities  and  sexual¬ 
ly  dissident  individuals  who  already  see  themselves  as  such.  If  difference  is  the 
point,  however,  then  both  “identity”  and  “movement”  can  be  categories  subject 
to  flux,  celebrated  precisely  for  their  untamable  breadth.  We  can  find  allies 
because  of,  not  in  spite  of,  their  dissimilarities. 

The  embrace  of  difference,  and  flux,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  message  of 
Virtual  Equality.  It  makes  for  a  book  as  sprawling  and  unresolved  as  the  move¬ 
ment  it  mirrors,  but  one  that  excites  and  agitates  as  it  raises  the  issues.  Out  of  this 
confusing,  contradictory  moment  in  our  queer  history,  Urvashi  Vaid  finds  hope. 

One  of  the  simplest,  strongest  insights  of  the  left  is  to  understand  that  it’s 
almost  always  better  to  do  something  than  nothing.  This  book  does  lots  of  some¬ 
things,  offering  both  analysis  and  practical  organizing  suggestions  with  vision 
and  courage.  I  know  you’re  tired.  But  come  to  the  meeting  anyway.  It’s  about  les¬ 
bian  and  gay  liberation. 

Sara  Miles  lives  in  San  Francisco.  She  is  a  contributing  writer  for  OUT  magazine  and  an 
editor  and  writer  for  the  Transnational  Institute’s  series  New  Thinking,  a  comparative 
study  of  change  inside  formerly  armed  movements  in  South  Africa,  the  Philippines,  and 
El  Salvador. 
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CELEBRATING 
OUR  21st  YEAR 
WITH  PRIDE! 


MONDAY-FRIDAY:  10am-8pm 
SATURDAY:  10nm-6pm  SUNDAY:  12  noon-6pm 


186  Hampshire  St.,  Inman  Sq.,  Cambridge,  MA  02139 
(617)  876-5310 

6  Full  Mail  Order  Services  Available 


New  Words 

A  Women’s  Bookstore 


N* 


Rita  L  Field,  DC, 
Clinic  Director 


Proudly  Serving  the 
Community  for  19  years 


Massage  ▼  Chiropractic  ▼  Acupuncture 

669  Somerville  Avenue  ▼  Somerville,  MA  02143  ▼  (617)  628-1400 

55  »  ▼  Near  Porter  © 


INSEMINATION  SERVICES 

for  the  non  traditional  family 

•  The  decision  to  become  a  parent  through  donor  insemination  too  often  results  in  a  frustrating  search 
for  supportive  and  qualified  resources,  particularly  for  an  individual  or  couple  seeking  to  have  a  child 
within  a  non-traditional  context.  •  Pacific  Reproductive  Services  specializes  in  providing  comprehensive 
insemination  services  to  non-traditional  families.  We  place  strong  emphasis  on  providing  the  personal 
attention  needed  to  make  every  step  of  the  insemination  process  easier  and  more  enjoyable  for  our  clients. 

Pacifk  Reproductive  Services 

444  DeHaro  Street,  Suite  222 
San  Francisco,  CA  94107 

•  Call  415.487.2288 

•  Fax  415.86S.4358 

•  Contact  Sherron  Mills,  NP 

[hello,  baby!] 


Sperm  Bank 

•  Varied  selection  of  donors 

•  Sperm  freezing  and  storage 

•  Semen  shipped  in  US.  Canada 

Insemination  Services 

•  In-office  insemination 

•  Self  insemination  instructions 

•  Technical  assistance 


Reproductive  Services 

•  Semen  analysis 

•  Screening  of  private  donors 

•  Professional  reproductive 
medical  advice 

•  Co-parenting  connection 


RESIST 


Funding 
Social  Change 
Since  1967 


One  Summer  St.,  Somerville,  MA  02143  617-623-5110 


Rethinking  ‘Queemess’ 
in  History 

Radical  History  Review 
No.  62,  Spring  1995 
Queer  Special  Issue 


by  Ann  Holder  and  Nancy  Palmer 


In  the  last  few  years,  a  number  of  mixed  audience  periodicals 
have  published  special  issues  on  “queer”  sexuality.  Radical 
Teacher,  Radical  America,  Differences,  Socialist  Review  and 
Radical  History  Review,  among  others,  have  added  to  the 
growing  body  of  literature  that  crosses  academic  and  activist 
lines  and  seeks  to  explore  both  the  theory  and  the  politics  of 
the  gay/lesbian/bisexual/transgender  movement.  These  special 
issues  were  provoked  by  a  number  of  events:  the  shift  in  gay 
and  lesbian  politics  marked  by  the  founding  of  Queer  Nation, 
the  simultaneous  emergence  of  Queer  studies  within  the  acad¬ 
emy,  the  1993  March  on  Washington  and  the  1994  commem¬ 
oration  of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Stonewall  riots.  The 
appearance  of  these  issues  indicates  an  effort  by  members  of 
these  journals  to  bring  the  debates  surrounding  “queerness”  to 
a  broader  mixed  progressive/academic  audience,  thereby  sug¬ 
gesting  the  centrality  of  those  debates  to  politics,  culture  and 
intellectual  life  in  the  nineties. 

Published  last  spring.  Radical 
History  Review’s  special  issue 
has  a  visually  arresting  cover,  the 
RHR  logo  reproduced  back¬ 
wards  accompanied  by  the  single 
(legible)  word  “Queer.”  The 
issue,  coordinated  by  Jeffrey 
Escoffier,  Regina  Kunzel  and 
Molly  McGarry,  considers  many 
different  ways  of  “doing”  histo¬ 
ry:  including  public  history,  aca¬ 
demic  research  and  teaching.  All 
the  essays  raise  theoretical  and 
political  questions  regarding  les- 
bian/gay  identity.  These  explo¬ 
rations  are  all  shaped  to  some 
degree  by  questions  surrounding 
the  idea  of  “Queerness.”  The 
editors  cite  Eve  Kosofsky 
Sedgwick’s  pronouncement  of 
the  emergence  of  “queerness”  in 
the  early  1990s  and  note  the  uneasy  and  contradictory  relationship  between 
queer  studies  and  queer  politics.  They  then  explain  that  the  more  distant  rela¬ 
tionship  between  “lesbian/gay  history”  and  “queer  studies”  motivated  and 
informed  the  production  of  the  issue.. 

With  that  framework  in  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  three  RHR  contribu¬ 
tors  discuss  explicitly  (and  differently)  the  political  and  intellectual  emergence  of 
“queer.”  Martha  \1.  Umphrey,  writing  about  the  troubling  1906  case  of  Harry 
Thaw,  muses  on  the  etymology  of  the  word,  prior  to  its  adoption  by  lesbian  and 
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Queer  Politics,  Queer  Studies 

Donna  Penn  and  Henry  Abelove  both  consider  the 
political  emergence  of  queerness  and  reflect  on  how 
that  promises  to  impact  on  the  intellectual  concerns 
of  gay  and  lesbian  history.  Penn  looks  directly  at  the 
confluence  of  the  political  and  intellectual  emergence 
of  queer — their  contradictions  but  also  what  is  pro¬ 
ductive  about  the  challenge  to  the  “normal”  embod¬ 
ied  by  both.  Abelove  takes  another  tack  altogether, 
exploring  the  changes  in  the  political  and  intellectual 
interests  of  his  new  generation  of  queer  students.  He 
notes  their  reticence  to  embrace  the  older  texts  as 
their  own,  and  their  search  for  a  different  “queer” 
history  embedded  in  mainstream  cultural  artifacts. 

Of  the  three,  Penn’s  deliberations  are  the  most 
thorough.  She  was  drawn  to  the  idea  of  “queer” 
when,  through  her  work  on  lesbians  in  the  post-war 
era,  she  discovered  a  group  of  white  suburban 
women  living  in  nuclear  families  but  “playing 
around”  with  other  women.  The  traditional  identi¬ 
ty  narratives  of  gay  and  lesbian  history  proved  inad¬ 
equate  as  a  context  for  this  research.  For  Penn,  the 
idea  of  “queer  promises  to  refocus  the  lens  of  poli¬ 
tics....  Instead  of  aiming  to  find  homosexuality  in 
history,  the  notion  of  ‘queer’  asks  that  we  examine 
the  construction  of  the  normal.”  While  she  cautions 
that  “queerness”  as  an  identity  category  might  pro¬ 
duce  omissions  in  historical  work,  similar  to  that  of 
“lesbian  and  gay,”  or  that  “radicals  of  the  past” 
might  be  dismissed  in  the  yearning  for  a  more  radi¬ 
cal  (queer)  present,  she  insists  on  the  possibilities 
opened  up  by  queer  theory  for  mapping  specific 
forms  of  resistance  or  deviance  across  particular  his¬ 
torical  and  cultural  contexts. 

Penn,  Abelove  and  Umphrey  all  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion:  what  will  the  introduction  of  queer  mean  for 
gay/lesbian  history?  The  RHR  issue  begins  to 
address  this  question  by  including  under  one  cover  a 
number  of  historical  works  that  cross  disciplinary 
boundaries,  as  well  as  several  scholars  associated 
with  the  tradition  of  gay  and  lesbian  history,  such  as 
John  D’Emilio  and  Elizabeth  Lapovsky  Kennedy. 


Shifting  Narratives 

The  path  taken  by  most  of  these  authors,  per¬ 
haps  not  surprisingly,  is  to  consider  who  and  what 
gets  left  out  of  the  standard  narratives  of  gay  and 
lesbian  history.  This  critique  takes  several  direc¬ 
tions.  One  is  to  raise  the  problem  of  posing  a  uni¬ 
tary  lesbian  or  gay  identity  in  conveying  the  lives  of 
historical  figures.  Another  is  to  go  beyond  the  stan¬ 
dard  narratives  about  gay/lesbian  identity  and 
introduce  other  narratives  such  as  race,  class, 
nation,  womanhood,  manhood  and  citizenship  that 
interact  with,  shape  and  are  shaped  by,  various  nar¬ 
ratives  of  sexual  difference/sexual  deviance. 

Martha  Umphrey,  for  example,  considers  how 
the  unsavory  historical  figure  of  Harry  Thaw, 
makes  trouble  for  historians  who  try  to  assign  to 
him  a  stable  or  coherent  sexual  identity.  She  argues 
that  another  theoretical  framework  is  necessary  for 
understanding  a  life  (like  Thaw’s)  suspended  out¬ 
side  the  heterosexual/homosexual  divide,  and 
equally  destabilizing  to  the  “norms”  of  both. 
Furthermore,  her  piece  argues  convincingly  that  the 
binary  frameworks  set  up  by  most  lesbian/gay  his¬ 
torians,  and  some  queer  theorists,  rely  on  a  con¬ 
sciously  resistant  or  deviant  subject,  and  may  con¬ 
ceal  more  than  they  reveal. 

Elizabeth  Kennedy  is  grappling  with  what  she 
sees  as  the  limitations  of  her  earlier  work  recording 
and  analyzing  the  oral  histories  of  a  lesbian  com¬ 
munity  in  Buffalo,  NY.  She  notes  that  at  the  time  of 
their  research,  she  and  Madeline  Davis  only  inter¬ 
viewed  those  lesbians  who  articulated  a  lesbian 
identity  that  was  self-consciously  strong,  stable, 
and  long-lasting.  In  retrospect,  she  wonders  about 
those  who  have  important  stories  to  tell  but  were 
excluded  by  the  particular  definition  of  “lesbian” 
they  used.  Kennedy  goes  on  to  take  up  the  question 


of  narrative,  in  particular  the  stories  that  she  and 
Davis  collected.  She  questions  what  was  lost  by 
their  decision  not  to  look  more  closely  at  the  sub¬ 
jective  aspects  of  storytelling,  suggesting  that  this  is 
one  place  where  multiple  identities  emerge.  For 
Kennedy  this  is  particularly  true  for  the  narratives 
of  race  and  ethnicity  as  they  interacted  with  narra¬ 
tives  of  sexuality  for  women  of  color. 

John  D’Emilio’s  piece,  an  excerpt  from  a  bio¬ 
graphical  work  on  Civil  Rights  activist  Bayard 
Rustin,  is  also  an  effort  to  interrogate  the  multiple 
and  conflictual  identities  of  a  historical  subject. 
Interestingly,  his  decision  to  depart  from  the  notion 
of  a  primary  identity  leads  to  all  kinds  of  questions 
about  how  different  and  shifting  identities  may 
operate  in  relation  to  each  other.  Despite  his  initial 
intentions,  D’Emilio  becomes  very  interested  in  how 
Rustin’s  (homo)sexuality  shaped  (or  even 
explained)  his  politics.  His  piece  is  a  provocative 
exploration  of  what  typically  remains  suggestive  or 
unspoken:  how  sexuality  may  shape  life  choices, 
including  political  choices. 

Christine  Jorgensen:  “Typical”  G.l.  to  “Typical” 
American  Girl” 

David  Serlin  looks  at  both  a  figure  and  a  story  not 
typically  included  in  the  canon  of  gay/lesbian  history: 
the  first  publicized  “sex  change”  of  an  American 
male,  “Bronx-bred,  ex-G. I. ...Christine  (nee  George) 
Jorgensen”  in  1952.  Like  Kennedy,  Serlin  is  interested 
in  narrative;  his  piece  is  a  convincing  argument  for  the 
power  (and  failures)  of  narration.  Through  Jorgensen, 
Serlin  explores  how,  despite  attempts  to  represent 
themselves  in  terms  of  ‘normalcy,’  cultural  outsiders 
remain  cast  as  ‘abnormal.’  He  looks  at  Jorgensen’s 
attempts  to  use  the  rigid  gender  norms  of  the  1950s  to 
both  explain  and  naturalize  her  transition  from  male 
to  female.  Yet  continued  on  page  31 


gay  activists.  Highlighting  the  definition  “of  doubt¬ 
ful  origin,”  Umphrey  looks  at  the  case  of  sexual 
sadist  Harry  Thaw,  who  enacted  non-consensual 
rituals  with  persons  of  both  sexes.. She  asks  how  the 
existence  of  a  figure  like  Thaw  unsettles  the  appar¬ 
ent  stabilities  of  homosexual  identity,  even  when 
mapped  differently  along  the  various  axes  of  race, 
class,  gender,  age. 


[Penn]  discovered  a  group 
of  white  suburban  women 
living  in  nuclear  families 
but  “playing  around”  with 
other  women.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  identity  narratives  of 
gay  and  lesbian  history 
proved  inadequate. 
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Black  Nations/Queer  Nations? 
Session  1,  continued  from  page  10 


MIX  95, 9th  New  York  Lesbian  &  Gay  Experimental  Film/Vido 
Festival  —  November  2-12,  Shown  at  *Anthok)gy  Film 
Archives,  *The  Knitting  Factory,  and  *@Cafe  —  presents  at 
the  Anthology  Film  Archives  on  November  12th: 

BLACK  NATIONS/QUEER  NATIONS?**'  {Shari  IFrilot,  1995,  50  min.)  The  experimental  doc¬ 
umentary  about  the  historic  Black  Nations/Queer  Nations?  conference  will  have  Its  World 
Premier  as  the  closing  night  presentation  of  the  festival. 

MIX  95:  NY  Lesbian  &  Gay  Film/Video  Festival  is  the  largest  avant  garde  film  festival  in  the 
world  and  the  oldest  queer  festival  in  New  York  City.  MIX  95  will  feature  a  host  of  interna¬ 
tionally  acclaimed  artists  including  Sadie  Benning,  Anie  Stanley,  Raul  Ferrera-Balanquet, 
Sharti  Mootoo,  Kathy  High,  Shu  Lea  Cheang,  Mark  Christopher,  Prathiba  Parmar,  Jocelyn 
Taylor,  Jack  Waters,  and  Todd  Haynes.  For  more  info  call  212.539.1023. 

For  more  information  about  the  BLACK  NATIONS/QUEER  NATIONS?  video  project,  please 
contact  the  BNQN  information  line  at  212.330.8322. 


“[W]hen  Pat  Buchanan  brazenly 
appropriated  a  clip  from  Marlon 
Rigg’s  “Tongues  Untied”  as  part 
of  his  1991  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  he  did  so  to  mobilize  a 
political  fantasy  in  which  Black 
gay  arts  were  constructed  as  a 
national  obscenity,  all  the  more 
threatening  for  not  actually 
being  seen....”  — Kobena  Mercer 


As  men,  we  have  to  deal  with  our  internal  shit. 
When  I  started  working  with  the  women  against 
racism,  a  sister  pushed  me  to  work  with  male  space. 
For  almost  four  years  now  I  have  been  talking 
about  how  difficult  it  is  for  all  of  us  to  have  rela¬ 
tionships  with  other  African-Americans  and  other 
Latinos.  We  have  to  start  making  those  connections 
and  we  have  to  start  loving  our  brothers,  and  half 
brothers.  We  have  to  understand  that  we  can’t  allow 
the  women  to  keep  supporting  our  community.  We 
need  to  come  together  as  men.  We  cannot  keep 
breaking  our  own  spirituality.  We  cannot  keep 
breaking  our  own  emotional  communities.  I  don’t 
think  our  community  is  going  to  survive  if  we  don’t 
pay  attention  to  this  situation. 

In  the  last  six  years  we  have  a  growing  queers  of 
color  media;  we  have  created  a  cultural  movement 
among  ourselves  that  not  only  serves  as  a  cultural 
dialogue,  but  also  as  an  emotional  network  that 
helps  us  to  come  together.  But  Congress  is  trying  to 
police  our  sexuality,  take  away  funds  for  our  work. 
We  have  to  pay  attention  to  that.  We  are  producing 
work  that  is  important  to  our  community.  We  have 
to  remember  how  we  have  been  outcast  from  the 
gay  and  lesbian  film  and  video  festivals,  outcast 
from  the  major  anthologies  on  queer  cinema.  The 
works  we  have  produced  are  strong  historical  doc¬ 
uments  which  will  go  nowhere  if  we  as  a  communi¬ 
ty  do  not  take  care  of  this  situation. 

Urvashi  Vaid: 

...Where  our  politics  have  failed  us  thus  far  is  in 
building  toward  what  we  want.  1  want  to  talk  about 
four  sacred  cows  that  we  must  question  and  three 
new  strategies  we  can  debate.  The  four  sacred  cows 
are:  that  our  people  get  it;  that  single  issue  politics 
is  effective;  that  nationalism  and  separatism  are 
good  ways  to  organize;  and  that  we  need  national 
people  of  color  organizations. 

The  theoretical  project  of  articulating  politics 
that  are  rooted  in  and  bridge  race,  sexuality,  gender 
and  class  is  the  principle  contribution  of  queers  of 
color  activism.  But  if  we  assess  the  success  of  this 
project  to  create  intersectional  politics,  we  must 


acknowledge  that  we  have  only  succeeded  to  the 
point  that  lip  service  is  paid  and  some  concrete 
commitments  to  organizing  around  race  have  been 
made  by  liberal  to  left  queer  organizations.  But 
[with  regard  to  the  first  sacred  cow]  most  of  our 
people,  whether  queer  communities  of  color  or 
white  gay  communities,  or  South  Asians  or  whoev¬ 
er,  they  still  don’t  get  the  intersection  of  race,  sexu¬ 
ality,  gender  and  class.  We’ve  failed  to  the  extent 
that  there  is  no  multi-issue  organization  that  advo¬ 
cates  for  progressive  policies  around  these  connec¬ 
tions.  We  focused  more  on  the  resistance  that  we’ve 
gotten.  We  got  mad  at  middle-class  white  femi¬ 
nism,  at  Black  homophobia,  at  the  racism  of  the 
gay  movement.  But  we  haven’t  looked  closely  at 
who  doesn’t  get  it  and  why.  I  don’t  think  that 
everybody  who  doesn’t  get  it  is  the  enemy.  A  lot  of 
people  don’t  understand  our  language;  they  have 
not  been  involved  in  the  dialogue.  I  think  about 
one-third  of  the  people  are  reachable,  another  third 
not  and  the  final  third  already  involved. 

Beyond  Identity  Politics 

The  second  sacred  cow  is  our  approach  to  single 
issue  political  organizing.  I  think  single  issue  orga¬ 
nizing  is  the  primary  reason  why  people  don’t  get 
intersectional  politics....  The  third  sacred  cow  to 
question  is  nationalism  or  separation.  It  is  a  given 
that  nation  building  gives  people  some  pride — that 
separate  spaces  are  valuable.  That  is  not  the  problem 
I  have  with  nationalist  politics.  What  I  struggle  with 
is  the  notion  of  legitimate  versus  illegitimate  author¬ 
ity  that  is  rooted  in  the  idea  of  nationhood.  Nations 
have  citizens  and  aliens,  all  citizens  who  belong  are 
either  legal  or  illegal  (depending  on  how  much 
money  they  have).  I  want  to  challenge  the  notion 
that  only  people  of  a  certain  identity  and  nationality 
can  speak  and  organize  effectively  around  that  iden¬ 
tity.  [During  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  of  the 
1960s],  the  Student  Non-violent  Coordinating 
Committee  (SNCC)  kicked  out  white  people.  This 
was  an  effort  to  assert  control,  assert  self-determina¬ 
tion.  But  what  it  created  was  the  notion  that  people 
of  color  are  always  the  most  legitimate  or  credible  or 


effective  voice  to  speak  out  on  race  matters.  Yes, 
white  people  must  organize  white  people  on  racism. 
At  the  same  time,  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of  people 
can  work  on  different  issues  that  aren’t  particularly  a 
part  of  their  identities. 

The  final  sacred  cow  I  want  to  put  on  the  table 
is  the  question  of  a  national  people  of  color  organi¬ 
zation.  We’ve  created  organizations  like  the 
National  Coalition  of  Black  Lesbians  and  Gays, 
now  defunct;  the  Black  Lesbian  and  Gay  Leadership 
Forum,  still  around,  but  struggling;  the  Latino 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Organization  (LLEGO)  is  around 
and  effective...,  but  what  we  do  is  reproduce  the 
framework  of  white  gay  and  lesbian  organizations. 
We  don’t  have  the  money  and  there  is  a  problem 
with  mission. 

The  three  strategies  I  suggest  are  multiracial 
organizing,  the  translation  of  queer  theory  into  pol¬ 
icy,  and  the  creation  of  local  organizing  projects 
that  we  can  duplicate  in  communities  around  the 
country. 

Kwame  Anthony  Appiah 

Along  with  the  large  collective  identities  that 
demand  public  attention,  and  embedded  in  the 
“politics  of  recognition,”  come  notions  of  how  a 
proper  person  behaves.  It’s  not  that  there  is  one  way 
that  gay  people  or  Black  people  should  behave.  But 
that  there  are  modes  of  behavior  that  become  coded 
as  gay  or  Black.  These  notions  provide  loose  norms 
or  models  which  play  a  role  in  shaping  the  life  plans 
of  those  who  make  these  collective  identities  central 
to  their  individual  identities.  I  say  make,  because  I 
want  to  stress  the  anti-essential,  asexual  point  that 
there  are  choices  to  be  made. 

Collective  identities — queer.  Black,  lesbian,  Afro- 
American,  African-American,  gay — provide  scripts, 
narratives  that  people  can  use  in  shaping  their  life 
plans  and  in  telling  their  life  stories.  This  is  not  just 
a  point  about  modern  westerners.  Cross-culturally, 
it  matters  to  people  that  our  lives  have  a  certain  nar¬ 
rative  unity.  We  want  to  be  able  to  tell  a  story  of  our 
lives  and  make  sense.  In  telling  that  story,  how  I  fit 
in  to  the  widest  continued  on  page  22 
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the  Black  Power  era. 


abhorrent,  justifying  them  being  treated  as  curiosities,  could  not  otherwise  be 
countered.  Furthering  this  need  [for  protection]  was  the  establishment  of  mass 
entertainment  with  heavy  dependence  on  the  commercial  exploitation  of  the 
Black  body,  beginning  in  the  period  of  minstrelsy  and  going  through  the  golden 
age  of  Hollywood  and  beyond.  The  sensitivity  to  the  implications  of  performing 
for  white  audiences  did  not  arise  then  out  of  essentialist  willfulness,  but  rather  as 
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From  Vibe  magazine,  advertisement  for  clothing  and  sunglasses 
featuring  Cynda  Williams. 


a  defense  against  the  real  existence  of  the  abuse  of  power.  Black  performers  were 
and  some  would  argue  still  are  repeatedly  compelled  to  enact  a  drama  of  degra¬ 
dation  through  the  reproduction  of  negative  stereotypes.... 

White  Desire  for  Black  Performance 

An  example  of  this  is  Josephine  Baker’s  stylized,  fully  primitive  1920s  stage 
persona,  complete  with  banana  skirt.  Playing  on  the  colonial  fantasies  of  whites, 
the  image  of  the  oversexed  Black  body  taps  into  white  desires  for  and  fears  of 
Black  power  which  can  be  marshaled  when  needed  to  justify  violent  forms  of 
control.  The  history  of  consumer  tastes  in  this  century,  ranging  from  the  interest 
in  things  Black,  which  characterized  the  1920s,  to  the  craze  over  ‘jungle  music’ 
in  the  1950s  and  beyond  indicates  that  the  desire  for  Black  performativity  corre¬ 
sponded  to  a  recurring  sense  of  the  excessive  rationality,  repression,  and  spiritu¬ 
al  emptiness  in  white  society.... 

In  a  recent  essay,  Angela  Davis  reflects  on  how  she  had  been  reduced  to,  and 
commodified  in  the  post-modern  era  as,  the  image  of  her  Afro  from  the  Black 
Power  era.  This  facile  substitution  of  style  for  politics,  she  explains,  erases  a  his¬ 
tory  of  what  such  a  hair  style  meant  at  one  time  and  how  it  became  a  symbol  of 
rebellious  criminality  that  endangered  those  women  and  men  who  chose  to  adopt 
it.  Such  depoliticising  processes  do  not  necessarily  require  the  lapse  of  time.... 

The  extraordinary  high  level  of  anxiety  regarding  the  presentation  of  the  Black 
body  in  the  arts  and  media  is  one  of  the  most  visible,  lasting  effects  of  an  histor¬ 
ical  Black  experience  in  the  Diaspora. 


some  of  these  practices.  [I  want  to]  draw  distinctions  between  the  sort  of  puri¬ 
tanical  attitudes  of  the  white  Christian  Right  and  the  hypersensitivity  in  what  we 
understand  as  the  Black  community  to  the  use  of  nudity.  I  don’t  think  we  are 
going  to  get  anywhere  unless  we  try  to  understand  why  that  sensitivity  exists,  and 
why  some  members  of  our  communities  feel  the  need  to  invoke  historical  mem¬ 
ory  to  pressure  us  into  recognizing  what  we  are  doing.... 

The  Black  Body  as  Spectacle 

For  Blacks,  the  exploitation  and  commodification  of  their  culture  long  before 
the  1960s  invokes  the  memory  of  slavery  and  minstrelsy.  The  interrelationship  of 
nudity  and  enslavement  and  the  public  display  of  the  Black  body  is  typified  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  auction  block.  This  mode  of  exploitation  was  supported  by 
the  punitive  practice  of  stripping,  beating  and  otherwise  violating  Black  bodies  in 
public  as  a  sign  of  power  and  ownership.  In  this  regard,  critic  Elizabeth 
Alexander  has  argued  for  the  existence  of  a  traumatized  collective  historical 
memory  in  the  African-American  community — of  watching  the  Black  body  be 
subjected  to  pain  for  public  consumption.  In  the  essay  I  refer  to  here,  she  was 
talking  about  what  is  involved  in  watching  the  Rodney  King  tapes,  if  you  con¬ 
sider  yourself  to  be  a  member  of  a  Black  community. 

Among  the  responses  to  such  forced  exhibitionism  is  the  tendency  to  protect 
certain  Black  cultural  practices  by  enshrouding  them  in  secrecy  or  to  mask  mean¬ 
ings  with  shifting  codes  and  heavy  doses  of  irony.  Not  only  did  rituals  and  intel¬ 
lects  have  to  be  protected,  but  so  did  the  body  have  to  be  shielded  to  avoid  a  host 
of  painful,  even  dangerous  associations.  The  history  of  Black  people’s  identities 
having  been  reduced  to  bodies  that  were  theirs,  but  which  they  did  not  own  and 
of  those  bodies  having  been  classified  as  inferior,  degenerative  and  otherwise 
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organized  around  something  called  the  freedom  to  transgress,  then  translated 
into  the  individual  freedom  to  transgress,  and  easily  became  the  notion  of  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  to  transgress  under  capitalism.  So  it  was  a  bit  difficult  to  figure 
out  what  was  transgressive. 

It’s  important  to  remember  that  heterosexism  is  not  only  about  sexual  differ¬ 
ence;  it’s  also  about  the  consolidation  of  white  supremacy.  It’s  the  combination 
of  heterosexism,  homophobia,  and  white  supremacy  at  this  moment  in  history 
that  produces  the  Newt  Gingriches,  the  Christian  Right,  etc.  that  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  Jesse  Helms,  as  head  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  link 
foreign  aid,  by  which  I  mean  imperialism,  to  whether  Third  world  people  have 
nuclear  families,  or  whether  Third  World  women  can  have  abortions.  This  is  the 
moment  where  heterosexism  and  white  supremacy  exist,  but  also  with  a  certain 
kind  of  American  hyper-nationalism  that  contributes  both  to  US  intervention  in 
every  liberation  struggle  in  the  Third  World  and  to  redrawing  its  own  borders 
within  the  US,  so  that  I,  as  an  immigrant,  am  always  suspect,  along  with  all  other 
immigrants,  especially  now  with  the  passage  of  Proposition  187  in  California. 

Queer  Nationalism? 

The  problem  with  “Queer  Nation”  is  that  it  was  never  linked  to  any  broader 
liberation  struggles  in  this  country.  It  came  to  continued  on  page  22 
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story  of  various  collectivities,  is  for  most  of  us 
important.  Ethnic  and  national  identities  also  fit 
each  of  us  into  larger  narratives. 

The  Search  for  Dignity 

[In  the  West],  we  live  in  societies  in  which  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  have  not  been  treated  with  equal 
dignity  because  they  were,  for  example  women, 
homosexuals,  Blacks,  Catholics...  One  form  of 
healing  of  the  self  for  those  who  have  these  identi¬ 
ties  is  learning  to  see  one’s  collective  identity  not  as 
a  source  of  limitation  and  insult  but  as  a  valuable 
part  of  what  I  centrally  am.... 

In  order  to  construct  a  life  with  dignity  it  seems 
natural  to  take  the  collective  identity  and  construct 
a  positive  life  script  instead.  An  African-American 
after  the  Black  Power  movement  can  take  the  old 
script  of  self-hatred,  the  old  script  in  which  he  or 
she  is  a  nigger  and  work  in  community  to  construct 
a  series  of  positive  life  scripts.  In  these  life  scripts, 
being  a  Negro  is  recoded  as  being  Black;  and  these 
require  among  other  things  refusing  to  assimilate  to 
white  norms  and  behavior.  And  if  one  is  to  be  Black 
in  our  racist  society,  then  one  has  constantly  to  deal 
with  the  cell  of  one’s  dignity.  In  that  context,  insist¬ 
ing  on  the  right  to  live  a  dignifying  life,  won’t  be 
enough.  It  will  not  even  be  enough  to  require  that  I 
be  treated  with  equal  dignity  despite  being  Black, 
for  that  requires  a  concession  that  being  Black 
counts  naturally  against  one’s  dignity.  So,  I  will  end 
up  asking  to  be  respected  as  a  Black  person.  You 
can  tell  the  same  story  about  gay  identity.  ... 

Disrupting  the  Scripts 

While  I  see  how  the  story  goes  and  I  think  it’s 
strategically  necessary,  I  think  we  need  to  ask 
whether  a  person  (I  speak  here  as  a  person  who 
counts  as  a  gay  Black  man  in  the  US)  can  be  happy 
with  identities  constructed  this  way  in  the  long  run. 
What  demanding  respect  from  people  as  Blacks  and 
as  gays  requires  is  that  there  be  some  scripts  that  go 
with  being  an  African-American  or  having  same  sex 
desires.  There  will  be  proper  ways  of  being  Black 
and  gay.  It  is  at  this  point  that  someone  who  takes 
autonomy  seriously  will  begin  to  wonder  whether 
we  haven’t  begun  to  replace  an  old  tyranny  with  a 
new  one.  If  I  had  to  choose  between  the  world  of 
Uncle  Tom  and  the  one  of  Black  Power,  the  world 
of  the  closet  and  that  of  gay  liberation  the  choice 
would  be  easy.  But  I  don’t  like  that  choice.  I  think 
we  should  have  other  choices.  The  “politics  of 
recognition”  requires  that  your  skin  color,  your 
sex,  your  body  would  be  politically  acknowledged 
in  ways  that  makes  it  hard  for  those  of  us  who 
want  to  treat  our  skin,  our  sex  and  bodies  as  per¬ 
sonal  dimensions  of  the  self.  By  personal  I  mean  not 
too  tightly  scripted.  Personal  doesn’t  mean  secret,  I 
don't  want  to  go  back  into  the  closet  or  engage  in 
racial  passing....  But  a  crucial  political  boundary  is 
violated  when  the  state  requires  me  to  identify  in 
these  ways.  Whether  there  are  purposes  for  which 
the  government  should  permit  me  to  sign  up  as  a 
gay  or  a  Black  or  both  is  a  different  question.  There 
may  be  reasons  for  the  state  to  acknowledge  us;  it’s 
an  improvement,  but  not  much.  We  move  from 
people  treated  as  presumptively  heterosexual  to 
being  required  to  identify  under  one  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  recognized  sexualities. 


Zackie  Achmat 

One  of  my  favorite  sayings  is  from  Karl  Marx: 
Philosophers  have  heretofore  interpreted  the  world,  the 
point  is  to  change  it.  I  would  like  to  alter  it  slighdy. 
Philosophers  only  interpret  the  world,  the  point  is  to  per¬ 
vert  it.  If  we  start  from  the  process  of  perversion  and  histo¬ 
ry,  one  of  the  things  that  is  important  for  us  to  look  at  is  the 
images  that  we  have  of  ourselves  of  our  histories.  For 
example,  one  of  the  most  important  moments  in  South 
Africa  was  when  Nelson  Mandela  walked  out  of  prison. 
Most  people  probably  saw  the  picture  of  him  and  his  wife, 
or  estranged  wife,  Winnie  Mandela,  the  good  father  and 
now  the  bad  mother  What  recendy  struck  me  was  seeing 
the  same  picture  of  Nelson  Mandela  walking  out  of  prison 
with  Winnie  air-brushed  out  of  it.  Today,  the  first  edition  of 
the  National  Coalition  for  Gay  and  Lesbian  Equality 
newsletter — Equality — has  a  picture  of  four  people:  includ¬ 
ing  Nelson  Mandela  and  Simon  Nkoli  who  is  here  at  the 
conference.  In  dais  picture,  Simon  has  his  arms  around 
Nelson,  literally  perverting  history.  I  am  waiting  for  the  day 
they  put  Winnie  back  in  the  picture  and  the  arm  of  Simon 
will  remain  with  Winnie’s  face. 

South  Africa  Today 

What  is  happening  in  South  Africa  today  is  very 
important  for  every  one  of  us.  It’s  a  fragile  move¬ 
ment,  it’s  a  small  movement,  it’s  a  fragmented  move¬ 
ment  combined  together  in  a  coalition  for  one  very 
specific  topic.  And  that  one  specific  issue  is  to  retain 
the  clause  in  our  national  constitution  that  says 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  on  the  basis  of, 
among  other  things,  race,  gender,  social  origin,  and 
sexual  orientation.  It’s  the  first  national  constitution 
in  the  world  that  includes  this  clause.  It  was  not  the 
strength  of  the  lesbian  and  gay  movement  that  got  us 
that  clause;  it  was  the  struggle  of  people  in  the  anti¬ 
apartheid  movement;  it  was  the  commitment  by  the 
ANC  to  human  rights  and  liberation.  It  was  the 
struggle  on  the  part  of  women — the  general  strike  in 
Port  Alfred  of  women  against  the  release  of  a  rapist. 
It  was  the  whole  range  of  issues  in  the  labor  move¬ 
ment,  in  the  youth  movement,  and  so  on  that  won 
us  that  clause.  South  Africa’s  contemporary  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Movement  is  very  important.  There  was  the 
activity  of  white  gay  men  and  women  and  a  few  of 
us  “colored” — I  am  not  a  so-called  colored  any¬ 
more.  But  the  contemporary  gay  and  lesbian  move¬ 
ment  is  important  because  of  one  historic  moment, 
when  Simon  Nkoli  came  out  as  a  Black  gay  man  in 
a  trial,  a  treason  trial,  and  that  changed  the  politics 
of  South  Africa’s  gay  and  lesbian  movement. 

Coming  Out  with  Simon  Nkoli 

I  was  one  of  those  left  people  who  believed  that  to 
be  an  effective  anti-apartheid  activist  you  had  to  be 
in  the  closet.  Not  in  the  closet  with  your  friends  and 
the  people  you  worked  with,  but  when  it  came  to 
speaking  on  public  platforms.  Simon  changed  that 
for  many  of  us  in  the  Black  gay  and  lesbian  commu¬ 
nity.  Also  important  was  a  small  lobby  of  mainly 
white  radicals  in  an  organization  that  now  exists  in 
name  only,  the  Organization  of  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Action.  Those  moments  of  coalescing  and  working 
together  established  a  movement  that  both  fights  to 
retain  the  clause  and  advances  the  struggle  of  equal 
rights  protection  and  a  whole  range  of  other  issues. 

Inventing  Identities 

Finally,  a  personal  anecdote  to  raise  the  issue  of 
identity.  It  was  New  Year’s  Eve  last  year  and  we 


went  partying.  A  friend  of  mine  got  arrested 
because  she’d  been  drinking.  They  took  her  to 
prison  and  asked  for  her  name.  She  said,  “Shirley 
Bassey.”  “No,”  they  said,  “You  can’t  be  Shirley 
Bassey.”  She  insisted.  They  booked  her  as  a  man; 
she  was  charged  under  the  fraudulent  identity  acts. 
She  wouldn’t  give  the  name  she  was  born  with,  she 
stayed  Shirley  Bassey  and  refused  to  go  back  to  the 
court.  It’s  very  important  realizing  that  identity  is 
something  that  we  invent.  It’s  something  that  is  also 
invented  for  us;  it’s  like  what  was  said  earlier  by 
Anthony  Appiah,  it’s  a  script  and  the  way  we  use  it 
can  be  dangerous. 
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reinscribe  a  very  narrow  kind  of  nationalism. 
Admittedly,  there  are  different  kinds  of  nation¬ 
alisms.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anti-colonial  strug¬ 
gle  without  nationalism,  in  Latin  America,  the 
Caribbean,  Asia,  Africa  in  the  1950s  and  60s.  But, 
as  we  know,  dominant  nationalism  has  always  been 
heterosexist  and  misogynist.  Women  have  always 
been  viewed  as  the  cultural  transmitters.  So  I  am 
discomfited  by  the  ‘Nation’  and  I  am  perennially 
suspect  of  it,  whether  it  is  “Queer  Nation,” 
“Lesbian  Nation,”  “White  American  Imperial 
Nation”  or  “Black  Middle-class  Nation;”  it  causes 
a  big  problem 

The  question  is,  if  we  discard  the  concept  of  the 
Nation,  what  do  we  do  with  our  pain  of  exclusion, 
and  what  do  we  do  with  our  yearning  to  be  part  of 
something  larger  than  ourselves.  So,  we’ve  got  to 
work  on  the  self.  Sofie,  in  Toni  Morrison’s  Beloved, 
put  the  question  this  way,  “Freeing  yourself  is  one 
thing.  Claiming  access  to  that  freedom  is  quite 
another.”  What  it  means  then  is  that  we  have  to  pay 
attention  to  something  that  liberation  struggles 
have  not  characteristically  paid  attention  to,  and 
that  is  to  the  area  of  spirituality. 

The  Spirit  and  Sex 

Women  of  color  have  always  known,  although 
we  have  not  always  wanted  to  look  at  the  fact,  that 
our  sexuality  is  not  mere  physical  response  or  drive, 
but  that  it’s  connected  to  our  entire  spiritual  capac¬ 
ity.  Patriarchal  religions,  whether  brought  to  us  by 
the  colonizers’  cross  and  gun  or  emerging  from  our 
own  people,  have  always  known  this.  Why  else 
would  the  female  body  be  associated  with  sin  and 
disobedience?  If  the  spirit  and  sex  have  been  linked 
in  our  oppression,  then  they  must  also  be  linked  in 
our  strategy  toward  liberation. 

Angela  Bowen: 

The  question  I’m  going  to  address  is:  Is  a  global 
political  movement  among  lesbians,  gay  men,  bisexu¬ 
als,  and  transgendered  people  in  the  African  Diaspora 
possible  or  desirable?  My  answer  is  yes  to  both.. ..We 
must  witness  one  another;  we  must  be  there  for  one 
another;  we  must  watch  each  other’s  backs. 

When  Simon  Nkoli  came  out  of  prison  in  South 
Africa  [see  excerpt  from  Zackie  Achmat  ,  Plenary 
One),  he  went  on  continued  on  page  29 
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SPEAKERS  BIOS: 


Zackie  Achmat  has  been  a  youth  and  community  activist  in  Cape  Town  since  1976,  and  is  a 
founder-member  of  the  Association  of  Bisexual,  Gays  and  Lesbians  (AB1GALE).  He  is  a  doc¬ 
umentary  film  maker  whose  work  includes  Gay  Life  is  Best  and  Die  Dutwel  Maak  My  Hart 
So  Seer,  broadcast  on  SABC  in  June  1993.  Achmat  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  first 
National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Conference  in  south  Africa.  He  has  just  been  elected  convenor  of 
South  Africa’s  first  national  gay  political  lobby,  the  National  Coalition  for  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Equality  (NCLGE),  which  has  been  set  up  to  specifically  ensure  that  gay  equality  entrenched 
in  South  Africa’s  interim  constitution  makes  it  into  the  final  constitution  which  is  presently 
being  drafted.  He  is  currently  working  for  the  AIDS  Law  Project  and  completing  a  Master’s 
degree  that  deals  with  homosexuality  in  colonial  South  Africa. 

M.  Jacqui  Alexander  teaches  courses  that  are  grounded  in  feminist  critiques  of  imperialism 
colonization  and  heterosexuality  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York  City.  Her 
research  on  the  historical  construction  of  sexuality  in  the  Caribbean  has  resulted  in  two  essays, 
“Redrafting  Morality:  The  Post-Colonial  State  and  the  Sexual  Offenses  Bill  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,”  and  the  more  recently  published  “Not  Just  (Any)  Body  can  be  a  Citizen:  The  Politics 
of  Law  and  Post-Coloniality  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago  and  the  Bahamas.”  A  co-edited  collection 
of  essays  entitled  The  Third  Wave  is  forthcoming  from  Kitchen  Table,  Women  of  Color  Press. 
Alexander  has  been  active  in  the  feminist  movement  in  the  Caribbean  as  well  as  the  feminist 
and  lesbian  and  gay  movement  in  the  US. 

Kwame  Anthony  Appiah  is  a  professor  of  Afro-American  Studies  and  Philosophy  at  Harvard 
University.  He  has  written  widely  and  his  books  include  Assertion  and  Conditionals,  For  Truth 
in  semantics,  Necessary  Questions,  the  novel,  Avenging  Angel.  His  most  recent  theoretical 
work,  In  My  Father’s  House:  Africa  in  the  Philosophy  of  Culture  has  garnered  wide  acclaim. 

Raul  Ferrera-Balanquet  is  an  Afro-Arab  Latino  multi-media  artist,  writer  and  curator  born 
in  Cuba.  His  writings  have  appeared  in  Art  Papers,  The  Cinematograph,  Felix,  and  The 
Radical  Teacher,  among  others.  His  work  and  performances  have  been  exhibited  in  several 
venues  on  the  American  continent.  Among  them  are  the  :  Whitney  Museum;  Museum  of 
American  Art;  Museum  of  Image  and  Sound  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  Video  in  Vancouver, 
Canada;  Museum  de  Arte  Actual  in  Bogota,  Columbia;  Galeria  Fort  in  Barcelona,  Espana; 
Randolph  Street  Gallery  and  Museum  of  Contemporary  art  in  Chicago.  He  has  curated  video 
exhibits  for  Mix  Brazil,  Video  In,  Chicago  Latino  Cinema  and  Randolph  Street  Gallery,  he  is 
currently  teaching  at  Columbia  College  and  the  School  of  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago. 

Angela  Bowen  is  a  Black  lesbian  feminist  writer  and  organizer  who  has  taken  her  organizing 
into  the  academy.  She  is  writing  a  dissertation  on  Audre  Lorde  at  Clark  University. 

Coco  Fusco  is  a  New  York-based  writer,  curator,  and  media  artist.  Her  articles  have  appeared 
in  many  publications,  including  The  Village  Voice,  The  Nation,  and  Third  Text.  She  has  lec¬ 
tured  widely  and  curated  numerous  international  media  exhibitions,  including  International 
Exiles:  New  Film  and  Videos  from  Chile  and  The  Hubrid  State  Film  Series.  Co-producer  of 
the  video  documentary,  Havana  Post-modern,  she  has  collaborated  with  Guillermo  Gomez- 
Pena  on  two  interdisciplinary  arts  projects:  Norte:Sur  and  The  Year  of  the  White  Bear.  She  is 
the  author  of  her  recently  published  book,  English  is  Broken  Here. 

Dr.  Elias-Farajaje-Jones  (aka  manuel  kalidas  kongo)  a  Spanish-speaking  afrikan  native- 
american,  is  an  anarchist  guerrilla  theologian/AIDS  terrorist/writer/cultural  critic/performance 
artist/ritual  technician.  A  two-spirit/queer-identified  bisexual  man,  he  now  lives  and  agitates 
in  the  colonial  territory  known  as  the  district  of  Columbia.  He  is  the  author  of  In  Search  of 
Zion:  A  Study  of  the  Significance  of  Afrika  for  Three  Black  Religious  Movements  and  co-edi¬ 
tor  of  African  Creative  Expressions  of  the  Divine:  African  Religions  in  Diaspora. 

Kobena  Mercer  was  a  member  of  the  Gay  Black  Group  in  London  in  the  early  1980s.  He  has 
written  and  lectured  widely  on  the  issues  of  race,  sexuality,  and  representation.  His  essays  have 
appeared  in  Screen,  10-8,  New  Formations,  and  the  edited  volume  Brother  to  Brother:  New 
Writings  by  Black  Gay  Men.  Mercer  has  worked  at  the  British  Film  Institute  as  well  as  served 
as  an  assistant  professor  in  Art  History  at  UC/Santa  Cruz. 

Barbara  Smith  is  a  Black  feminist,  lesbian  writer,  publisher  and  activist.  Known  for  her  social 
activism,  she  has  worked  politically  on  a  range  of  issues  including  reproductive  rights,  steril¬ 
ization  abuse,  violence  against  women  and  racism  in  the  women’s  movement  and  the  lesbian 
and  gay  movement.  She  is  the  co-editor  of  Conditions:  Five  The  Black  Women's  Issue;  All  the 
Women  Are  White,  All  the  Blacks  Are  Men,  But  Some  of  Us  Are  Brave:  Black  Women's 
Studies  and  editor  of  Home  Girls:  A  Black  Feminist  Anthology.  Smith  is  one  of  the  founders 
and  current  publisher  of  Kitchen  Table,  Women  of  Color  Press.  She  is  now  working  on  a  book 
entitled  The  History  of  African  American  Lesbians  and  Gays. 

Urvashi  Vaid  is  a  community  organizer  whose  involvement  in  the  gay/lesbian  and  feminist 
movements  spans  more  than  15  years.  She  served  as  executive  director  and  director  of  public 
information  for  the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force  (NGLTF)  from  1986-1992.  She  is 
the  author  of  the  recently  published  book.  Virtual  Equality:  The  Mainstreaming  of  Cay  and 
Lesbian  Liberation,  Anchor  Books. 
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Fallout  Over  Gay  and  Lesbian  History  Month 


The  National  Education  Association  is  under 
serious  attack  from  the  Rightwing  since  they  passed 
a  resolution  supporting  Gay  and  Lesbian  History 
Month.  As  momentum  builds  toward  challenging 
homophobia  and  recognizing  gays  and  lesbians  in 
public  school  curricula,  schools  are  deterred  by 
campaigns  orchestrated  by  the  Right  but  joined  by 
communities  who  are  overwhelmed  by  fear  of  the 
unknown.  The  following  excerpts  reveal  the  point- 
counterpoint  debate  at  the  national  level  on  the 
meaning  and  place  of  gays,  lesbians  and  bisexuals  in 
US  education  institutions.  The  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Anti-defamation  organization,  GLAAD,  the 
National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Task  Force,  among  other 
national  organizations,  encourage  everyone  to  call 
or  write  the  National  Education  Association  or 
their  state  chapters  to  support  their  stand  in  favor  of 
the  NEA’s  resolution. 

From  the  National  Education  Association 
(NEA)  Resolution: 

The  National  Education  Association  recognizes 
the  importance  of  raising  the  awareness  and  increas¬ 
ing  die  sensitivity  of  staff,  students,  parents,  and  the 
community  to  sexual  orientation  in  our  society'.  The 
Association  therefore  supports  the  development  of 
positive  plans  that  lead  to  effective  ongoing  training 
programs  for  education  employees  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  and  eliminating  sexual  orientation 
stereotyping  in  the  educational  setting.  Such  pro¬ 
grams  should  attend  to  but  not  be  limited  to — 

a.  Accurate  portrayal  of  the  roles  and  contribu¬ 
tions  of  gay,  lesbian,  and  bisexual  people  through¬ 
out  history,  with  acknowledgment  of  their  sexual 
orientation. 

b.  The  acceptance  of  diverse  sexual  orientations 
and  the  awareness  of  sexual  stereotyping... 

c.  Elimination  of  sexual  orientation  name-call¬ 
ing  and  jokes  in  the  classroom. 

d.  Support  for  the  celebration  of  a  Lesbian  and 
Gay  History  Month  as  a  means  of  acknowledging 
the  contributions  of  lesbians,  gays,  and  bisexuals 
throughout  history. 

The  Right  Responds: 

From  GOP  presidential  candidate  Pat 
Buchanans  speech  to  the  Christian  Coalition, 
September  10,  1995 

“Did  you  see  what  happened  out  in  California? 
The  National  Education  Association,  California 
branch,  does  not  mention  on  its  calendar  of 
important  days,  Christmas  or  Labor  Day,  but  it  set 
aside  Dec.  29  to  recall  the  Battle  of  Wounded 
Knee,  and  Oct.  11  for  something  called  National 
Coming  Out  Day  [Laughter]  and  Ralph  [Reed],  I 
don’t  think  that  refers  to  debutantes.  [Laughter 
Builds]  This  nonsense  is  part  of  this  cultural  war. 

From  Concerned  Women  of  America:  A  Christian  Right 
women’s  organization  boasting  500,000  members. 

From  an  Ad  they  published  on  October  13th  in 
the  following  papers:  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Des 
Moines  Register,  Indianapolis  Star,  Omaha  World 
Herald,  Sacramento,  CA  Bee,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  Seattle  Times,  St.  Louis  Post/ 
Dispatch,  “The  University  Star”  (Daily  newspaper 
of  South  West  Texas  State  University). 

Celebrating  Gay  and  Lesbian  History’  Month  In 
Public  Schools  Is  Not  Just  A  Bad  Idea — It’s  A 
Resolution  Of  The  National  Education 
Association. 

This  idea  that  school  children  should  celebrate 
homosexuality'  at  all — much  less  an  entire  month 
of  study — is  proof  of  how  misguided  the  NEA  is. 
They  sincerely  expea  an  entire  nation  of  school- 
children  to  accept  the  homosexual,  lesbian,  and 
bisexual  lifestyle  as  normal. 


This  is  a  blatant  attack  on  children  and  schools. 

What’s  really  frightening  is  the  thought  that  our 
children  will  be  celebrating  the  history  of  a  group 
of  people  who  historically  prey  on  the  innocence 
of  minors.  That’s  a  fact  (although  not  politically 
correct).  According  to  the  Reisman  &  Johnson 
Report,  1995,  among  the  166  gays  and  lesbians  of 
historical  significance,  49%  admitted  to  having 
sex  with  a  minor. 

This  information  comes  directly  from  the 
Alyson  Almanac,  the  fact  book  of  the  lesbian  and 
gay  community.  This  Almanac  claims  some 
research  indicates  that  Jesus  Christ,  Winston 
Churchill,  and  George  Washington  were  homo¬ 
sexuals.  This  Almanac  is  likely  to  be  the  main 
resource  for  selecting  who  your  children  will  study 
during  this  month-long  celebration. 

This  is  a  mockery  of  higher  education. 

Imagine  the  environment  your  children  will  be 
in  for  an  entire  month.  ..(T]he  library,  lunchroom, 
and  hallways  will  be  covered  in  posters  promoting 
the  gay  and  lesbian  community'  and  celebrating 
their  “lifestyle.” 

Consider  the  personal  involvement  your  child 
will  experience  when  they  are  required  to  conduct 
a  study  and  write  a  report  on  a  homosexual,  les¬ 
bian,  and  bisexual. 

And  then  there  are  films  to  watch  and  pro¬ 
homosexual  displays  to  build  in  the  classrooms. 
Just  imagine. 

This  is  a  threat  to  morality  8c  decency. 

Anything  that  can  be  done  to  chip  away  moral¬ 
ity  and  family  values  will  further  this  extremist 
cause.  This  resolution  is  just  another  example  of 
how  our  society  is  being  manipulated. 

This  must  be  stopped  now. 

It  is  vital  that  this  campaign  by  the  National 
Education  Association  be  exposed  and  stopped. 

That’s  why  we  have  developed  an  action  infor¬ 
mation  packet  free  to  anyone  who  calls  the  phone 
number  below.  These  packets  include  a  copy  of  the 
NEA  resolution  and  information  on  how  you  can 
stop  this  from  entering  in  your  children’s  schools. 

Homosexual  organizations  have  selected 
October  as  Lesbian  and  Gay  History  Month.  It's 
already  being  celebrated  in  some  schools.  It  may¬ 
be  celebrated  at  your  school  before  the  month  is 
over.  CALL  1-800-955-2120  Concerned  Women 
for  America,  P.O.  Box  65453,  Washington,  DC 
20035-5453. 

From  the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force, 
October  Activist  Alert: 

NEA  and  History  Month  under  Attack 

Concerned  Women  of  America  has  flooded  the 
National  Education  Association  with  over  20,000 
letters  and  phone  calls  in  the  past  2  weeks  protest¬ 
ing  its  endorsement  statement  which  calls  upon 
teachers  and  school  districts  to  develop  programs 
for  “identifying  and  eliminating  sexual  orientation 
stereotyping.”  Some  school  districts  and  local 
NEA  chapters  are  beginning  to  feel  heat  from 
callers  misinformed  about  the  issue. 

Action: 

Call/write  the  NEA  and  tell  them  you  com¬ 
mend  the  resolution  passed  via  democratic  process 
by  its  membership.  Let  them  know  you  are  a  citi¬ 
zen  concerned  about  equity  in  education  and  fair 
treatment  of  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  and  transgen¬ 
der  people:  Keith  Geiger,  President;  National 
Education  Association;  1201  16th  St.  NW; 
Washington,  DC  20036-3290;  202.833.4000;  fax 
202.822.7974 

Contact  the  Gay,  Lesbian  and  Straight  Teachers 
Network  for  more  information  and  a  curriculum 
packet:  GLSTN;  122  W  26th  St,  Suite  1100;  New 
York.  NY  10001;  212.727.0135; 


Chasnoff  continued  from  page  12 


That’s  what  he  said.  We  also  got  a  good  sense  of  the 
incredible  list  of  questions  12  and  13  years  old  have 
if  they  have  never  talked  about  their  stereotypes  of 
gay  people.  We  hope  the  film  makes  the  case  that 
stereotypes  develop  incrementally,  and  Middle 
School  is  too  late  to  begin. 

Q:  What  messages  were  you  concerned  to  convey? 

I  think  that  the  Right  has  seized  the  terms  of  the 
debate.  They’re  out  there  whipping  up  hysteria  with 
claims  that  to  talk  about  gays  and  lesbians  in  ele¬ 
mentary  school  means  explaining  sodomy  and 
encouraging  first  graders  to  practice  it.  They’re 
running  the  show;  we’re  far  behind.  Gay  men  and 
lesbians  have  historically  shied  away  from  publicly 
addressing  issues  about  gay  people  and  children, 
whereas  the  Right  uses  this  smokescreen  of  child 
abuse  as  a  wedge  to  get  in  and  destroy  progressive 
educational  reform.  It’s  a  grave  political  error  for  us 
to  be  silent  about  what’s  taught  about  gay  people  in 
school.  Straight  parents  are  often  silent  since  they 
don’t  understand  why  they  should  care  what  mes¬ 
sages  their  children  get  about  this  issue.  To  fill  the 
vacuum  from  our  perspective,  we  wanted  to  present 
some  inspiring  ideas  of  what  such  education  could 
be,  and  show  how  kids  are  already  getting  messages 
about  gay  people  from  the  media  and  their  peers 
and  from  their  parents.  They’re  inundated,  yet 
adults  in  their  lives  rarely  talk  to  them  about  this 
topic  explicitly. 

We’re  hoping,  with  this  film,  to  make  the  case 
that  it’s  irresponsible  not  to  address  children’s  ques¬ 
tions  and  provide  a  safe  environment  for  them  to 
get  information  about  gay  people  and  learn  respect. 
From  our  assessment,  there  are  few  schools  in  this 
country,  both  private  and  public,  that  are  in  a  place 
to  implement  any  kind  of  curriculum.  The  film  will 
show  that  if  you’re  concerned  about  violence  pre¬ 
vention  and  gender  equity,  you  have  to  address 
homophobia  in  the  classroom.  There’s  an  increase 
of  hate  violence  in  this  country.  If  that’s  not  some¬ 
thing  that  we’re  going  to  condone  as  a  society,  we 
have  to  address  it  early. 

This  film  has  been  by  far  the  hardest  film  I’ve  ever 
made.  The  reason  is  that  it’s  been  extremely  difficult 
to  get  permission  to  film  in  classrooms.  First  of  all  we 
had  to  find  educators  in  the  country  that  were  incor¬ 
porating  gay  and  lesbian  issues  into  their  classroom. 
Then  we  had  to  find  teachers  that  would  be  willing  to 
go  on  camera.  We  had  to  get  their  principals’  permis¬ 
sion.  In  public  schools  we  usually  had  to  get  the  dis¬ 
trict’s  permission.  Then  we  had  to  get  the  children’s 
parents’  permission  to  be  filmed.  We  must  have  ruled 
out  a  hundred  schools.  But  then,  to  get  through  all  the 
hoops,  to  film  the  kids,  hear  their  teachers  say  the 
word  lesbian,  while  doing  some  classroom  activity 
around  it,  was  incredible.  It  involved  hours  of  meet¬ 
ings,  phone  calls,  faxes,  and  the  anxiety  of  people 
pulling  out  at  the  last  minute.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
places  we  filmed  were  ready  to  shut  us  down  the  day 
before  we  were  coming  to  film.  And  we’re  talking 
about  Cambridge,  San  Francisco,  New  York  City  and 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  In  every  single  one  of  those 
places,  somebody  freaked  out  and  tried  to  stop  us.  A 
lot  of  credit  goes  to  extremely  courageous  and  vision¬ 
ary  teachers — most  of  whom  are  heterosexual — who 
went  out  on  a  limb  to  say,  “I  will  be  on  camera  and  I 
will  allow  my  school’s  name  to  be  used.” 

A  few  of  the  teachers  are  gay.  Most  of  them  are 
heterosexual,  and  that  will  be  clear  in  the  editing.  A 
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Most  teachers,  when  they 
hear  kids  saying  faggot,  look 
the  other  way. 


lot  of  times  I’ve  told  people  we’re  doing  this  project  and  they  immediately  want  to 
tell  us  about  a  really  out  gay  teacher  they  know.  We’ve  tended  to  shy  away  from 
focusing  on  those  people  because  most  gay  teachers  are  in  the  closet  and  most  teach¬ 
ers  aren’t  gay. 

Q:  How  do  communities  decide  it’s  in  their  interest  to  take  up  gay  and  lesbian  issues  in 
their  school? 

They  recognize  that  homophobia  is  strongly  affecting  the  kids.  It  has  become 
more  of  an  issue  than  perhaps  it  ever  was.  First,  they  feel  that  it  is  really  limiting 
the  children.  Second,  they  feel  a  responsibility  to  the  children  in  their  classes  who 
may  grow  up  to  be  gay  or  lesbian,  or  who  have  gay  or  lesbian  parents  or  rela¬ 
tives.  That  means  they  find  it  unacceptable  1)  for  gay  people  to  be  invisible  or  2) 
for  kids  to  go  through  their  whole  elementary  education  and  only  hear  negative 
things  about  gay  people.  It’s  not  safe  for  those  kids  who  will  turn  out  to  be  gay 
or  who  have  somebody  they  love  who’s  gay. 

I  think  the  point  is  that  educators  need  to  find  a  comfortable  place  to  start.  For 
most  teachers  it  seems  to  begin  by  addressing  name-calling  when  they  hear  it.  The 
fastest  put-down  you  can  say  is  faggot.  It  doesn’t  matter  if  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  homosexuality.  Most  teachers  when  they  hear  kids  saying  faggot  look  the 
other  way.  That  is  where  the  name  of  the  film  comes  from.  Their  first  step  would 
be  don’t  use  that  word  in  my  classroom.  The  second  step  would  be,  “let’s  talk 
about  why  faggot  is  not  an  OK  word.”  And  a  third  step  would  be  let’s  do  some 
sort  of  curriculum.. 

A  really  strong  message  in  this  film  is  that  this  is  not  about  sex  or  sexual  prac¬ 
tices.  This  is  not  the  place  to  have  that  discussion.  That’s  the  decision  for  indi¬ 
vidual  parents  to  make.  I  don’t  think  that  in  the  US  in  1995  we’re  in  a  place  where 
advocating  for  such  a  discussion  makes  sense.  But  I  think  it’s  totally  appropriate 
for  us  to  demand  that  schools  teach  respect  and  at  minimum,  anti-gay  name-call¬ 
ing  or  harassment  not  be  tolerated  anywhere  in  the  school  system. 

The  strongest  part  in  this  movie  are  the  kids.  They  say  it  much  better  than  the 
adults  can  and  they’re  amazingly  insightful  and  clear  about  this  issue.  I  think  they 
really  make  the  case  for  why  it’s  appropriate.  The  adults  don’t  have  to  say  a  word. 
The  kids  are  right  out  there.  You  watch  these  kids,  who  aren’t  gay,  they’re  kids. 
What  we  forget  is  that  children,  at  that  young  elementary  school  age,  the  biggest 
thing  in  their  life  is  what’s  fair.  Everybody  should  share,  that’s  not  fair.  There’s 
one  kid  who  just  says,  “I  don’t  get  it.  What’s  the  big  whoop?  Gay  is  gay,  so 
what?”  They’re  dumbfounded,  they  just  don’t  understand  why  there’s  all  this 
fuss.  Who  care  who  loves  who?  You  love  someone. 

Q:  How  does  your  film  take  into  account  experiences  like  New  York  City’s  Children  of 
the  Rainbow  Curriculum  which  resulted  in  a  polarization  between  “white  gays”  and 
“people  of  color”? 

One  of  the  first  pieces  I  saw  was  a  Sixty  Minutes  segment  that  had  an  African- 
American  woman  very  opposed  to  the  Rainbow  Curriculum  against  a  white  gay 
man  who  was  neither  a  parent  nor  an  educator  saying  why  gay  issues  had  to  be 
addressed  in  the  schools.  This  is  how  the  media  framed  the  issues. 

The  stereotype  is  that  the  only  people  who  care  about  this  issue  are  gay  and 
white,  and  only  people  of  color  are  opposed.  We  are  trying  to  show  in  the  film  that 
people  of  all  races  and  orientations  feel  that  the  educational  system  has  to  find 
appropriate  ways  of  dealing  with  these  issues.  A  straight  Latino  teacher,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  talks  about  coming  up  against  the  stereotype  that  gay  issues  are  a  white  con¬ 
cern.  Parents  were  surprised  that  in  his  classroom  he  would  not  tolerate  anti-gay 
name-calling.  What  becomes  clear  in  the  Rainbow  Curriculum  is  that  it  doesn’t 
work  to  impose  a  curriculum  top  down.  The  more  strategic  approach  is  to  encour¬ 
age  individual  educators  and  administrators  to  support  each  other  to  find  ways  to 
address  homophobia  in  the  context  of  existing  curriculum.  We  found  that  kids  of 
color  share  the  same  eagerness  to  sort  through  these  issues  as  white  kids. 

For  the  most  part,  education  around  gay  and  lesbian  issues  at  the  elementary 


school  level  is  happening  in  progressive,  mostly  urban  areas.  We  tried  our  best  to 
show  a  variety  of  school  settings,  but  it  by  no  means  reflects  the  diversity  of  the 
country.  I’m  hoping  the  film  will  enable  the  viewer  to  imagine  her/himself  taking 
on  homophobia.  At  one  extreme  we  have  a  gay  pride  assembly  where  the  whole 
school  is  singing  a  song  saying  you  can  love  whoever  you  want  to  love.  And,  at 
the  other  extreme  there  is  a  class  talking  about  stereotypes  where  the  teacher 
includes  a  mention  of  gay  stereotypes,  as  an  example  of  a  group  of  people  who 
at  times  have  been  stereotyped. 

I 

Q:  Do  you  think  parents  may  be  ambivalent  about  including  gay  and  lesbian  issues 
because  they  don’t  want  their  child  to  feel  it’s  OK  to  be  gay? 

A  real  fear  that  is  not  articulated  is  that  if  you’re  taught  about  gay  people  you 
are  more  likely  to  be  gay.  What  can  change  is  how  people  feel  if  they  turn  out  to 
be  gay.  Educators — like  parents — hold  a  range  of  views  from  thinking  it’s  okay 
to  be  gay  to  believing  simply  that  it’s  important  to  be  respectful  of  other  people, 
and  the  film  will  probably  reflect  that  range  of  approaches. 

The  situation  has  changed  dramatically  since  we  began  this  project  three  years 
ago.  Many  more  schools  are  doing  something.  In  the  beginning,  we  couldn’t  find 
anybody.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year  we  were  running 
all  over  the  country  filming.  It’s  interesting  what  is  happening.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Right  is  increasingly  focused  and  mobilized  around  this  issue.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  more  and  more  school  districts,  schools  and  teachers,  who 
feel  adamantly  that  if  you  have  a  commitment  to  doing  anti-bias  education,  it  has 
to  include  homophobia.  And  they’re  starting  to  do  it.  So  both  things  are  happen¬ 
ing  simultaneously.  It  parallels,  I  guess,  the  larger  gay  rights  movement  which  is  in 
some  ways  really  strong  and  in  some  ways  being  bulldozed.  Gay,  Lesbian  and 
Straight  Teachers  Network,  a  national  organization,  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  We  get  more  notices  about  conferences  where  these  issues  are  being 
addressed.  More  is  happening  around  this  and  I  think  it’s  only  going  to  increase. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  the  funding  for  this  film.  For  the  most  part, 
funders  in  the  gay  community  have  not  embraced  education;  and  funders  in  the 
education  community  have  not  embraced  anti-bias  education.  Over  the  past  4  or 
5  months  we  have  been  turning  more  to  the  community.  It  is  very  sobering  to  see 
how  much  work  we  have  in  both  arenas.  Generally  we  have  found  more  interest 
in  combating  homophobia  after  it  has  occurred,  and  a  greater  reluctance  to  fund 
a  project  that  is  geared  to  all  children. 

Susan  Levene  has  worked  on  film  documentaries  including  “Eyes  On  The  Prize”  and  “A 
Question  of  Equality,”  a  recently  released  four-part  public  television  series  on  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  history  and  politics.  She  has  a  four  year  old  daughter  who  just  entered  kindergarten. 

“Don’t  Look  the  Other  Way,”  produced  by  Debra  Chasnoff  and  Helen  Cohen  will  be 
available  in  January  1996.  Videos  for  classroom  use  with  children  will  be  completed 
sometime  in  1996.  For  more  information  contact:  Women’s  Educational  Media,  2180 
Bryant  St.  Suite  203,  San  Francisco,  CA  94110. 


Join  Us  Rosh  Hashana 
and  Yom  Kippur 

Temple  Shir  Tikvah,  a  Reform  Jewish  Congregation  serving 
Winchester,  Arlington,  Lexington,  Cambridge,  Medford, 
Stoneham  and  neighboring  towns,  invites  you  to  worship 
with  us  on  the  High  Holidays  and  renew  the  link  to  your 
heritage.  We  are  a  progressive  and  egalitarian  community 
and  welcome  all  Jews  and  their  partners  into  our 
Congregation.  We  offer  adult  education,  a  religious  school 
for  our  children,  social  action  programs,  adult  and 
children’s  services,  interfaith  support  groups,  men’s  and 
women’s  support  groups,  and  Sunday  morning  softball. 

For  information  about  Open  Houses,  Membership,  or  High 
Holiday  tickets,  call  617.729.1188  and  we'll  talk. 
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by  Elizabeth  Pincus 


The  good  news  about  queer  cinema  is  that  suddenly  there’s  a 
deluge  of  it.  After  years  of  trolling  the  margins  for  the  occasional 
indie  treat  (Desert  Hearts)  or  mainstream  teaser  (The  Hunger ), 
queer  moviegoers  can  finally  open  their  daily  newsrags,  scan  the 
film  listings  and  ponder  the  options.  Hmm,  what’ll  it  be  tonight,  honey? 
Wigstock  or  Jeffrey  ?  When  Night  is  Falling  or  Sister  My  Sister ?  Of  course,  the 
choices  are  broader  if  you  live  in  a  big  city,  but  even  if  you  don’t,  lesbian  and 
gay  influence  has  sweetened  our  celluloid  habit  in  a  myriad  of  ways,  subtle 
and  otherwise:  Marga  Gomez  boasts  a  cameo  in  Batman  Forever;  director  Todd 
Haynes  brings  his  sure,  queer  vision  to  one  of  1995’s  best  pics,  Safe;  designer 
Isaac  Mizrahi  breezes  and  vamps  through  the  terrific,  and  terrifically  funny,  doc¬ 
umentary  about  the  fashion  biz,  Unzipped;  Jennifer  Tilly  and  Gina  Gershon,  uh, 
pair  up  in  the  forthcoming  murder  mystery,  Bound  (this  year’s  Basic  Instinct?). 

Yup,  we’re  everywhere,  and  if  the  same  maddening  foibles  -  and,  worse,  igno¬ 
rance  -  that  mark  the  industry  at  large  also  shape  and  hinder  lesbian  and  gay 
participation  in  film,  at  least  we  are  participating,  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  Not 
all  of  this  infiltration  is  subversive,  or  even  mildly  confrontational,  but  it’s  often 
vastly  entertaining.  It’s  hard  to  say  whether  I  got  a  bigger  kick  out  of  The  Incredibly 
True  Adventure  of  Two  Girls  in  Love,  or  Hugh  Grant’s  delicious  portrayal  of 
a  nasty,  conniving  bugger  in  An  Awfully  Big  Adventure  (or,  for  that  matter,  his 
subsequent  tumble  with  the  magically  monikered  Divine  Brown).  In  one  heady 
summer.  Grant  has  managed  to  demean  the  reputation  of  both  homosexuals  and 
heterosexuals,  quire  a  fine  bit  of  business  for  such  a  seemingly  placid  chap. 

Oops,  I’m  off  the  subject,  but  that’s  one  of  the  great  things  about  queerness  in 
the  movies  -  it’s  polymorphous  and  uncontainable,  popping  out  at  the  strangest 
times,  not  unlike  the  nipples  of  Robin’s  rubber  batsuit.  Sadly,  this  roiling  laven¬ 
der  tide  also  brings  a  predictable  swell  of  mediocrity.  For  every  Sister  My  Sister, 
Nancy  Meckler’s  delicious  Gothic  with  its  bloody  footprints  squarely  in  those  of 
Heavenly  Creatures,  there  are  half  a  dozen  tra-la-la  lesbian  soapers  that  make 
Sapphistry  seem  as  banal  as  standard  old  hetero  gamesmanship.  (Yeah,  I  know, 
this  can  be  seen  as  progress,  something  the  guys  -  remember  Making  Love ?  - 
have  been  onto  for  a  while.)  But  more  seriously,  many  of  the  finer  queer-tinged 
efforts,  like  Michelle  Parkerson  and  Ada  Gay  Griffin’s  A  Litany  for  Survival:  The 
Life  and  Work  of  Audre  Lorde,  are  routinely  overlooked  in  favor  of  more  acces¬ 
sible  (read:  whiter)  claptrap.  Love  and  Human  Remains  anyone? 


earth  moves.  What’s  special  about  the  picture  is  its  understatement,  its  comic  tim¬ 
ing,  its  savvy  framing.  Indeed,  Costa  Brava  is  almost  avant-garde  in  execution; 
the  camera  cuts  away,  jarringly,  just  before  each  caress,  and  captures  the  fabled 
city  of  Barcelona  through  fractured  glimpses  of  balconies  and  rooftops. 

Frisk 

More  queer  psychokilling  on  parade,  in  this  case  unabashedly  explicit.  An 
adaptation  of  Dennis  Cooper’s  infamous  novel  of  the  same  name.  Frisk  is  direc¬ 
tor  Todd  Verow’s  descent  into  savagery  and  insanity,  the  story  of  a  man  named 
Dennis  (Michael  Gunther)  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  serial  killer.  In  any  event, 
the  obsessive,  brooding  Dennis  fantasizes  about  sexual  torture  and  murder.  The 
movie  is  a  surreal  collage  of  these  harrowing  dream-fucks  come  to  life,  set  to  a 
rollicking,  hard-rock  score.  At  the  San  Francisco  festival  screening,  the  mostly 
male  crowd  booed,  hissed  and  stormed  out  in  droves.  I  stayed,  admiring  the  pic¬ 
ture’s  rough-hewn  style  and  sexy,  nerve-wracking  set  pieces,  if  not  its  oblique 
structure  and  is  he  or  isn’t  he?  evasiveness.  One  of  the  most  challenging  queer 
films  of  the  year,  it  showcases  the  amazing  talents  of  a  bevy  of  edgy  actors, 
notably  Alexis  Arquette  (Grief),  Parker  Posey  (Party  Girl)  and  Jim  Lyons 
(Postcards  from  America). 


Queer  Film  Festival  Favorites 

The  annual  banquet  of  lesbian  and  gay  film  festivals  offers  one  arena  at  which 
to  check  the  pulse  of  our  burgeoning  visibility  in  the  movies.  I  haunted  the  fests 
in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  this  summer,  and  can  report  that  the  above  con¬ 
tradictions  do  in  fact  exist:  there’s  plenty  of  schlock,  there’s  a  gorgeous  multitude 
of  adventuresome  short  films  and  videos,  and,  more  and  more,  there  are  accom¬ 
plished  full-length  features  that  detour  around  the  obvious  chestnuts  -  true  love, 
coming  out  -  to  tackle  any  old  themes  they  damn  well  please.  Now  that’s 
progress.  What  follows  is  a  somewhat  random  sample  of  my  1995  festival 
favorites,  in  no  particular  order: 

Sister  My  Sister 

I  can’t  seem  to  mention  this  film  often  enough.  Sure,  there’s  nothing  new  about 
the  lesbian-as-psychokiller  motif,  but  Meckler  manages  to  infuse  her  1930’s  French 
period  piece,  based  on  Jean  Genet’s  play.  The  Maids,  in  turn  based  on  a  real-life 
story  about  a  pair  of  chamber  maids,  with  brilliant  eccentricity'  and  more  than  a 
dollop  of  dicey  eroticism.  Joely  Richardson  and  Jodhi  May  are  phenomenal  as  the 
skittish,  secretive  sisters-lovers-sisters. 

Costa  Brava 

More  eccentricity  -  though,  here,  of  the  cheery  Annie  Hall- ish  variety  -  from 
Catalonia's  Marta  Balletbo-Coll,  a  multi-talented  force  who  both  directs  and  acts 
in  this  delightful,  sweetly  melancholy  love  story.  Resembling  an  out-of-the-closet 
Rosie  O'Donnell  (imagine  that),  Balletbo-Coll  is  Anna,  a  monologuist  and 
Barcelona  tour  guide  who  ricochets  through  the  movie  dropping  sardonic  asides 
and  juicy  bon  mots.  Then  she  meets  Montserrat  (San  Francisco’s  fabulous  Desi 
del  Valle),  a  visiting  scientist  with  a  knack  for  seismic  analysis  and,  naturally,  the 


Brincando  El  Charco 

Here’s  a  marvel  -  a  tender,  funny,  knowing  tale  of  cultural  dysphoria  that  spans 
genre  with  a  gusto  rarely  seen  on  the  big  screen.  At  once  documentary,  narrative 
and  experimental,  Frances  Negron-Muntaner’s  story  about  a  young  Latina  pho¬ 
tographer’s  struggle  to  cope  with  her  father’s  death  is  a  whipsmart  specimen  of 
filmic  introspection,  in  which  the  director’s  own  exploration  of  belonging  reflects 
on  the  experiences  of  a  number  of  overlapping  communities,  including  those  of 
people  of  color,  lesbians,  artists  and  island-born,  mainland-living  Puerto  Ricans. 
Negron-Muntaner  plays  the  lead,  Claudia,  a  bemused  and  sometimes  churlish  nar¬ 
rator  in  exile  in  Philadelphia  with  a  lawyer-activist  girlfriend  and  a  disapproving 
white  publishing  agent.  The  movie’s  purposefully  disjointed  plot  is  less  important 
than  its  overall  mood,  one  that’s  curious  and  critical,  empathic  and  wise. 

Thin  Ice 

Okay,  okay,  sometimes  a  bit  of  over-the-top  schlock  is  just  the  ticket  on  a 
toasty  summer  night.  Fiona  Cunnigham  Reid’s  Thin  Ice  is  my  guilty  pleasure  of 
the  moment,  a  full-blown  romantic  potboiler  about  a  pair  of  ice-skating  British 
lovelies  who  meet,  flirt  and  join  forces  (and  hearts)  to  compete  in  the  1994  New 
York  Gay  Games.  A  fluffy  story  of  journalistic  intrigue  backs  up  the  action,  but 
really,  the  movie  is  all  about  Steffi  and  Natalie’s  first  glance,  first  kiss,  first  tan¬ 
dem  twirl  around  the  rink.  It’s  also  about  the  thrill  of  victory  and  ...  you  know. 
Wonderful.  Watch  it  and  moan. 

P.S.  On  a  different  note,  if  you  weren’t  one  of  the  23  people  who  saw  Tank 
Girl  last  spring  in  a  theater,  check  it  out  now.  It’s  funny,  it’s  rad,  it’s  kinda  queer 
and  it  has  a  great  soundtrack.  1995’s  most  underappreciated  movie. 

Elizabeth  Pincus  is  the  film  critic  for  Harper's  Bazaar.  Her  newest  novel  is  The  Hangdog 
Hustle. 
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“You’re  Just  Like 

My  Father” 

Written  and  performed  by  Peggy  Shaw 

Co-Directed  by  James-Neal  Kennerley,  Stacy  Makishi,  Karena  Rahall 

Presented  in  Boston  by  The  Theater  Offensive’s 

“Out  on  the  Edge  1995  Festival  of  Lesbian  and  Gay  Theater” 

With  classic  butch  finesse — that  handsome  combination  of  vul¬ 
nerability  and  toughness-Peggy  Shaw  pieces  together  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  growing  up  butch  in  the  1950s.  “You’re  Just  Like  My 
Father”  draws  its  power  from  Shaw’s  honesty,  daring  and 
humor. 
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by  Julia  Soyer  and  Caitlin  Dean 
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Shaw  appears  on-stage  in  white  boxer  shorts  with  an  ace  bandage  hanging 
like  a  towel  around  her  neck.  She  begins  the  ritual  of  binding  her  breasts  and 
then,  like  a  boxer,  binds  her  hands.  We  see  Shaw  construct  herself  as  one  male 
role  model  after  another.  She  is  an  army  officer,  Elvis;  her  mother’s  “Sunday 
lover;”  and  finally  she  is  her  own  safe  male  presence  in  a  pressed  suit  and 
starched  white  shirt.  Through  the  repetition  of  Shaw’s  male  personae  we  accept 
her  masculinity. 

But  then,  just  as  we  think  we  understand  her,  she  exposes  our  gendered  way 
of  seeing.  Since  Shaw  is  unfaltering  in  her  performance  of  butchness,  it  is  a  stun¬ 
ning  moment  when  she  suddenly  drapes  her  robe  around  her  shoulders  and  her 
body,  her  entire  demeanor,  is  transformed  from  butch  to  femme.  This  display  of 
femininity  calls  on  us  to  displace  our  either/or  frame  of  masculine/feminine  just 
as  queers,  and  here  Shaw’s  performance  does  a  stunning  job,  have  contested  the 
conflation  of  woman/feminine  or  man/masculine.  Within  gender  norms,  Shaw  is 
unintelligible.  She  challenges  us  to  disrupt  the  power  of  those  norms. 

Her  Mother’s  “Sunday  Lover” 

Her  hands,  Shaw  says,  are  where  her  desire  is.  She  has  big  hands  that  want  to 
get  sucked  up  into  you  and  her  blood  is  like  a  volcano,  she’s  inherited  her  father’s 
heart  condition  because  she  knew  him  so  well.  The  choice  to  give  her  hands — her 
desire — the  character  of  boxer’s  fists  creates  a  brilliant  and  clear  image  of  the 
powerful  and  passionate  turmoil  of  her  identity  and  her  desire. 

Shaw  also  explores  the  sensitive  and  potentially  controversial  relationship 
between  a  butch  and  her  mother  by  articulating  the  confusion,  frustration,  and 
pleasure  that  it  inspires.  Shaw’s  mother  offers  her  affirmation  but  also  criticism. 
It  is  her  mother  who  needs  her  daughter  to  be  her  “Sunday  lover,”  it  is  her  moth¬ 
er  who  gives  Shaw  her  father’s  cuff  links  and  tie,  but  it  is  also  her  mother  who 
tells  Shaw  that  she  should  not  let  her  sisters  see  her  dressed  in  her  father’s  clothes. 
Shaw  does  not  present  an  idealized  image  of  her  mother;  rather,  she  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  both  women  were  getting  something  they  needed.  Shaw’s  mother  finds 
comfort  in  recognizing  her  husband  in  her  daughter.  Shaw  needed  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  her  mother  did  this  for  her;  however  it  was  a  double-edged  gift. 

Near  the  end  of  the  show  Shaw  says:  “I  dress  in  my  mother’s  memories.”  In 
her  father’s  white  shirt  Shaw  finds  the  tools  to  keep  the  ugly  world  away  from  the 
girls,  and  to  hold  it  up  with  her  shoulders  in  their  armor  of  stiff  white  cotton. 

With  a  Bit  of  Camp 

In  “You’re  Just  Like  My  Father”  there  is  a  balance  between  introspection  and 
humor.  Using  what  has  become  a  classic  aspect  of  queer  theater,  Shaw  camps  it 
up.  For  example,  while  singing  “To  All  the  Girls  I’ve  Loved  Before”  she 
approaches  the  audience  and  in  fine  butch  style  seduces  one  woman  after  anoth¬ 
er.  She  is  the  butch  you  always  wanted  to  be,  or  the  butch  you  always  wanted  to 
be  with. 

Shaw  is  an  engaging  performer  and  inspired  writer.  Through  her  presence  and 
her  language  she  creates  one  evocative  image  after  another.  While  at  times  her 
focus  is  uneven,  overall,  “You’re  Just  Like  My  Father”  is  a  provocative  piece  of 
theater  about  desire,  identity,  and  recognition.  Shaw  puts  the  stage  to  one  of  its 
most  important  uses — the  articulation  of  diverse,  uncategorizable  experiences. 

This  is  Shaw’s  first  solo  performance.  As  co-creator  of  Split  Britches  with  Lois 
Weaver,  Shaw,  with  Weaver,  has  created  and  performed  theater  for  over  20  years. 
Split  Britches  joined  Bloolips  from  England  a  few  years  ago  to  perform  their  col¬ 
lective  production  of  “Belle  Reprieve,”  a  stunning  rewrite  of  “Streetcar  Named 
Desire.” 

Caitlin  Dean  is  a  gentleman-boy-butch  whose  inner  femme  is  a  flaming  queen. 

Julia  Soyer  walks  on  the  line  or  so  she  thinks. 
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EXCERPTS  REGARDING 
ESPERANZA 


Esperanza  continued  from  page  7 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  The 
Marquise,  San  Antonio’s  only  gay 
magazine,  particularly  from  Glenn 
Stehle,  the  relentless  crusader  to 
undermine  the  Esperanza  Peace  and 
Justice  Center. 

Editorial  Introduction  to  commentary  by  Gienn 
Stehle  (October  ’94) 

...The  Coalition  for  Cultural  Diversity  has 
been  criticized  for  advocating  ethnic  quotas  over 
merit  on  the  decision-making  boards  of  San 
Antonio’s  arts  organizations  and  for  acting  in  a 
manner  considered  to  be  offensive  to  some  of 
the  members  of  the  City’s  Cultural  Arts  Board 
and  to  the  Anglo  members  of  the  arts  organiza¬ 
tions.  Since  the  members  of  those  boards  tend  to 
be  progressive  and  give  large  amounts  of  money 
to  gay  friendly  candidates,  many  in  our  commu¬ 
nity  feel  that  the  Coalition  is  offending  those 
progressive  Anglo  arts  patrons,  and  in  the  long 
run  doing  more  harm  than  good.... 

From  Gienn  Stehle’s  letter  to  San  Antonio  City 
Councilman  Roger  Perez  on  February  22,  1995 
after  he  appointed  Esperanza  staffer  and 
Lesbian/Gay  Media  Project  member  Gloria  Ramirez 
to  the  City’s  Cultural  Arts  Board.  Reprinted  in  The 
Marquise,  March  ’95  under  the  headline,  "The  Fox 
is  Watching  the  Hen  House.” 

...You  choose  the  most  blasphemous, 
obscene,  racist  and  anti-American  group  in 
town  to  award  city  monies  and  thus  legitimize 
[Esperanza]  as  exemplary  of  the  gay  and  lesbian 
population. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Perez,  that  not  all 
gays  and  lesbians  are  Marxists,  nor  do  we  all 
subscribe  to  the  theories  of  French  poststruc¬ 
turalism.  ...We  don’t  go  around  picking  fights 
with  the  Catholic  church  nor  any  other  religious 
or  secular  group  in  town  with  our  loudmouthed 
in-your-face  histrionics. 

In  the  political  spectrum,  [the  lesbian  and  gay 
community]  voted  more  Republican  than  the 
Jewish,  Black  and  Hispanic  populations  in  the 
last  election.... 

From  Glenn  Stehle's  “Thoughts  on  This  Year’s  Arts 
Board  Meetings,”  (Oct  ’95) 

...Bailey,  Sanchez  and  the  Coalition  for 
Cultural  Diversity  seem  to  have  fallen  prey  to  the 
affliction  that  Richard  Bernstein,  the  national  cul¬ 
tural  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times,  has 
dubbed  “multiculturalist  militancy.”  As  Bernstein 
explains  ...  “The  point  is  that  while  multicultur- 
alism  is  in  some  instances  what  it  sounds  like  it 
should  be,  a  fuller  realization  of  American  plural¬ 
ism,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  axle  word  for  some¬ 
thing  that  again,  is  not  multi,  or  cultural,  or  even 
an  ism.  It  is  a  code  word  for  a  political  ambition, 
a  yearning  for  more  power....” 

...Valuing  an  and  culture  only  when  it  serves  to 
promote  its  demagogic  search  for  power,  the 
Latina  phalanx  trivializes  the  transcendent  and 
metaphysical  potential  of  art  and  culture,  and  thus 
enslaves  itself  to  narrow,  insular  parochialism. 


of  hate  has  come  to  influence  even  communities  that 
have  been  hated  but  have  distanced  themselves 
from  that  hate — like  those  I  call  straight  gay  men. 
They  relate  to  the  white  part  and  not  the  queer  part. 
They’re  looking  at  people  of  color  as  the  problem, 
at  lesbians  as  the  problem  and  reds,  drag  queens, 
and  leather  queens  as  the  problem.  I  think  this  hap¬ 
pened  around  the  idea  of  gays  in  the  military,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  San  Antonio  with  our  history  of  the  mil¬ 
itary.  Many  of  the  queers  in  San  Antonio  are  here 
because  they  retired  from  the  military.  The  progres¬ 
sive  gay  movement,  over  the  last  twenty  years, 
empowered  them  to  come  out.  So  now  as  they  act 
from  the  position  of  being  gay,  they  take  up  issues 
like  gays  in  the  military  and  marriage,  and  they 
question  where  their  tax  money  is  going. 

Graciela:  The  attacks  are  all  politically  ground¬ 
ed.  These  conservative  gays  are  angered  by  our 
political  views  and  vision.  Esperanza  has  been 
defined  as  a  racist,  sexist  and  heterophobic  organi¬ 
zation.  They  say  we  are  Marxist,  Stalinist  commis¬ 
sars,  cultural  diversity  queens,  ruling  priestesses  of 
the  cult  of  affirmative  action  and  San  Antonio’s 
branch  of  Castro’s  Institute  of  Cinematographic 
Arts  and  Sciences.  We  are  the  Latina  Phalanx  who 
are  xenophobic  in  nature. 

Last  March,  Glenn  Stehle,  the  full-time  employ¬ 
ee  of  this  group  of  gay  conservative  white  men, 
wrote  to  the  Lt.  Governor  of  Texas  condemning  an 
art  piece  by  Chicana  lesbian  artist.  Ana  Fernandez, 
and  requested  complete  elimination  of  funding  by 
the  Texas  Commission  on  the  Arts.  The  work 
describes  several  of  Fernandez’  dreams:  one  discuss¬ 
es  finger-fucking  US  Sen.  Kay  Bailey  Hutchison. 
Stehle  sent  out  the  entire  passage  of  this  one  dream, 
blew  up  the  text,  and  asked  people  to  condemn  the 
“obscene”  work  Esperanza  promotes.  He  asked  the 
Lt.  Governor,  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  to 
defund  the  Esperanza.  He  also  sent  letters  to  sever¬ 
al  neighborhood  associations,  to  all  the  mainstream 
arts  organizations,  and  other  non-profits  criticizing 
Esperanza’s  legitimacy  as  an  arts  organization,  a 
lesbian/gay  organization,  and  as  a  fiscally  sound 
organization. 

Stehle’s  tactics  have  worked.  Esperanza  was  one 
of  two  arts  organizations  in  the  city  that  was 
defunded.  We  lost  25  percent  of  our  total  arts 
funds — dollars  that  were  earmarked  for  our  Youth 
Media  Project  and  our  Women  of  Color  Arts 
Cooperative.  So  who  suffers — youth  and  women  of 
color — same  groups  losing  dollars  at  the  national 
level.  Because  we  had  to  expend  so  much  energy 
fighting  back,  our  capital  campaign  drive  is  way 
behind  schedule  as  is  our  effort  to  create  a  Social 
Justice  Leadership  Project. 

These  guys  are  relentless  in  their  attack.  They’ve 
attempted  to  create  a  wedge  between  Latinos  and 
African  Americans,  between  Esperanza  and  the 
local  battered  women’s  shelter  and  of  course  within 
the  lesbian  and  gay  community.  Fortunately, 
Esperanza  has  been  around  eight  years  and  has  had 
the  best  working  relationships  with  all  those  we’ve 
been  pitted  against. 

Michael:  My  view  of  their  attack  is  that  it  has 
taken  the  form  of  an  orchestrated  campaign.  As 
early  as  two  years  ago,  the  San  Antonio  Political 
Caucus,  a  political  action  committee  (PAC), 
formed.  It  was  born  out  SALGA,  the  San  Antonio 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Assembly  which  is  more  progres¬ 
sive.  SALGA  hosts  the  annual  Lesbian/Gay  Pride 


Picnic,  a  bi-annual  community  conference  and  dis¬ 
tributes  some  of  its  proceeds  to  activists  doing  pro¬ 
gressive  queer  organizing.  From  the  beginning  the 
PAC  was  a  white  man’s  organization.  What  they 
came  to  understand,  I  think,  was  that  there  were  a 
handful  of  women  who  recognized  that  the  history 
of  San  Antonio  was  tied  to  the  history  of  women 
and  people  of  color.  They  realized  that  this  history 
raised  issues  that  they  felt  alienated  from — race  and 
class.  I  think  they  created  a  strategy  to  destabilize 
the  progressive  activism  and  to  rewrite  the  history 
of  the  gay  and  lesbian  movement  in  San  Antonio.  In 
order  to  do  that  they  had  to  destroy  the  Esperanza 
and  the  leadership  by  people  of  color,  particularly 
women  of  color,  that  had  taken  us  to  this  point. 
What  they  actually  started  doing  was  waging  per¬ 
sonal  attacks  on  Graciela  and  her  supporters. 

Where  did  these  attacks  appear? 

Graciela:  There  have  been  almost  one  hundred 
articles  primarily  appearing  in  the  gay  press,  but 
also  within  the  straight  press.  Most  of  them  were 
written  by  gay  men  attacking  the  progressive  agen¬ 
da  we  promote. 

Michael:  And  those  gay  men  in  the  straight  press 
have  direct  links  to  those  in  the  gay  press. 

Graciela:  We  have  all  these  articles  from  people 
like  Glenn  Stehle,  who  also  faxes  to  people  all 
around  the  country,  including  the  National  Gay 
and  Lesbian  Task  Force,  the  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Rights  Lobby  in  Austin  and  to  the  Hearst 
Corporation.  He  has  targeted  our  funders,  especial¬ 
ly  the  city  arts  department. 

What  does  he  represent? 

Michael:  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  he  is  a 
leader  of  a  small  group  propelled  by  the  increasing¬ 
ly  conservative  political  climate  with  San  Antonio’s 
only  gay  press  behind  him. 

Graciela:  Where  he  is  the  associate  editor  replac¬ 
ing  the  only  friend  we  had  there. 

When  did  they  emerge,  around  the  Clinton  victory? 

Michael:  Yes,  they  are  sort  of  like  David 
Mixner,  men  who  emerged  out  of  nowhere  with 
access  to  money.  Who  they  are  in  relation  to  the 
arts  is  another  question.  They  end  up  siding  with 
the  homophobic  attacks  generated  by  the  Right 
against  Mapplethorpe  and  the  NEA  four.  By  using 
art,  by  using  morality,  they  argue  that  such  art 
exhibits  make  gays  and  lesbians  look  bad,  that  we 
no  longer  should  support  such  work,  eg  the  Ana 
Fernandez  piece. 

Have  they  gained  a  leadership  role? 

Michael:  We’re  the  “other,”  we’re  more  people 
of  color.  We  are  not  the  people  they  want  to  lead. 
They  want  groups  like  San  Antonio  Lesbian/Gay 
Assembly  (I’m  on  their  board)  to  see  the  evil  of  fol¬ 
lowing  all  this  “un-gay”  stuff. 

Graciela:  On  the  one  hand,  we  do  have  a  histo¬ 
ry,  so  when  we’re  attacked  people  in  San  Antonio 
and  those  who  know  our  work  elsewhere  think 
twice  before  paying  much  attention  to  such  claims. 
But,  Esperanza  is  a  women  of  color-led  organiza¬ 
tion  and  there  are  others  who  want  to  see  us  go 
away,  even  among  the  progressives.  For  example, 
when  the  Chicano  community  started  organizing 
against  Prop  187,  we  asked  the  leaders  of  these 
Chicano  groups  to  look  at  the  attacks  within  the 
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context  of  the  Rightwing’s  attack  on  women,  people  of  color  and  queers.  But  as 
is  the  case  with  many  progressive  groups,  they  wanted  to  take  a  single  issue 
approach  to  the  problem.  Their  analysis  focused  exclusively  on  race.  Because 
Esperanza  pushed  the  other  issues  of  gender  and  sexuality,  we  weren’t  invited  to 
subsequent  meetings.  But  now  we’re  back  in,  struggling  with  our  Chicano  men 
on  issues  of  affirmative  action,  Prop  187  and  English-only  initiatives.  Just  a 
month  ago,  I  presented  this  Coalition’s  views  on  affirmative  action  to  the  Mayor. 
Several  of  my  Chicano  straight  counterparts  asked  me  for  a  copy  of  my  text  and 
others  invited  me  to  speak  at  their  respective  organizations. 

Given  they  attack  you  around  arts  funding,  writing  letters  to  get  you  off  boards,  did  you 
create  stronger  alliances  with  other  arts  groups? 

Michael:  There  is  nothing  scarier  than  when  the  people  making  the  most 
vicious  attacks  are  also  the  people  you  are  supposed  to  be  identified  with;  it 
immobilized  us  at  first.  Arts  groups  like  Esperanza,  Jump-Start  Theater, 
Guadalupe  and  Centro  Cultural  Aztlan,  among  others,  came  together  to  share 
information,  analyze  the  attacks  and  recognize  that  all  of  us  who  represent  and 
promote  the  voices  of  the  disenfranchised  are  ultimately  the  organizations  that 
will  be  attacked  by  people  like  Stehle.  It  has  been  truly  wonderful  to  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  supporters  come  before  City  Council  requesting  that  Esperanza’s  funds 
be  reinstated  and  to  denounce  the  conservative  attacks  on  us.  These  people  are 
straight  Latino,  African  American  and  white  arts  allies  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  60. 

Graciela:  It  is  interesting  that  the  attacks  surfaced  around  issues  of  cultural 
diversity  within  the  arts.  That  is  why  it  was  hard  to  respond.  In  the  lesbian  and 
gay  community  there  are  only  a  few  arts-focussed  groups  who  do  progressive 
programming  as  out  lesbians  and  gays  and  receive  arts  funding.  The  rest  of  the 
groups  are  not  connected  to  the  arts  and  they  didn’t  want  to  get  involved.  They 
asked  us  what  we  did  to  hurt  Glenn  Stehle,  but  didn’t  ask  what  he  did  to  us. 
White  lesbians  tried  to  be  bridge  builders.  So  major  divisions  developed. 

How  do  you  understand  those  divisions? 

Michael:  I  think  it  has  to  do  with  the  history  of  San  Antonio.  Issues  of  race 
are  deeply  subverted.  Brown  people  are  sixty-five  percent  of  this  city,  assimila¬ 
tion  is  the  answer  for  how  to  deal  with  racism.  It’s  like  the  Clinton  policy  on  the 
military:  don’t  ask  me  about  my  brownness,  don’t  ask  me  about  my  culture  and 
I  won’t  tell  you  and  we’ll  be  safe.  But,  as  a  result  of  these  attacks,  we’ve  had  to 
ask  about  ourselves,  we’ve  had  to  understand  our  white  allies.  We’ve  had  to 
come  to  know  more  about  each  other. 

I’m  struck  by  how  much  they  assess  you  as  having  a  power  base,  an  authority  that 
needs  to  be  knocked  out — whether  it  is  through  innuendo,  rumor,  conservative  politi¬ 
cal  argument. 

Michael:  1  think  multicultural  funding  was  inspired  by  the  Esperanza.  Our 
power  was  the  power  of  the  idea.  It  was  the  power  of  an  alternative  vision  for  a 
city  that  was  trying  to  grapple  with  where  it  was. 

Graciela:  The  City  Arts  Department  has  required  all  the  arts  organizations  to 
go  to  diversity  workshops,  something  we  pushed  for.  They  have  received  a  lot  of 
anonymous  letters  from  arts  institutions  saying  they’re  holding  firm  against 
diversity. 


Would  you  say  that  dealing  with  queer  issues  in  the  broader  progressive  coalition  is 
more  successful  than  dealing  with  a  multi-issue  agenda  in  the  queer  scene? 

Michael:  Yes! 

Graciela:  The  Esperanza  mailing  list  is  25-30  percent  queer  and  the  rest  is 
straight.  We  haven’t  had  responses  from  straight  people  to  get  them  off  the  mail¬ 
ing  list,  rather  it  seems  we’ve  pushed  them  to  deal  with  queer  issues  and  they’re 
doing  much  better.  Outsiders  who  visit  this  city  remind  us  what  it  means  to  have 
all  these  diverse  voices  come  together.  They  talk  about  the  magic  and  some  have 
relocated  here  because  of  it.  People  from  different  National  groups  have  visited 
and  were  blown  away  by  the  Esperanza,  a  Center  for  many  issues  and  diverse 
constituencies  with  gays  of  color  in  the  leadership. 

Does  this  gay  white  group  have  any  political  agenda? 

Graciela:  It’s  about  power.  They  are  white  men  who  haven’t  had  power  and  a 
voice  as  gay  men.  They  are  succeeding  in  promoting  a  conservative  gay  agenda.  I 
guess  it’s  disappointing  for  me  to  see  that  we  don’t  have  the  infrastructure  to  fully 
establish  a  way  of  thinking  that  makes  the  connections  between  the  oppressions  of 
race,  class  elitism  and  gender.  Their  most  recent  attack  consisted  of  writing  10 
pages  of  lies  in  The  Marquise ,  the  gay  magazine  in  this  city.  I  got  calls  from  straights 
and  queers  who  were  angry,  anxious  and  emotionally  too  upset  to  talk  much.  All 
of  them  wanted  to  help  stop  the  hateful  agenda  being  promoted  by  these  men.  Our 
community  is  taking  up  the  struggle  and  becoming  stronger  in  their  support  of 
Esperanza,  an  organization  that  works  for  social  and  economic  justice  for  all. 


Black  Nations/Queer  Nations? 
Session  3,  continued  from  page  22 


a  speaking  tour.  We  got  he  call  from  Men  of  All  Colors  to  see  if  we  could  orga¬ 
nize  a  talk  for  Simon  in  five  weeks.  We  tapped  into  the  progressive  community  in 
Boston.  A  bi-product  of  organizing  this  event  was  that  there  was  a  local  group  led 
by  a  man  who  worked  with  teenagers  who  were  anti-apartheid  community  work¬ 
ers.  I  realized  this  guy  wasn’t  going  to  respond  to  my  calls  and  letter,  so  I  finally 
caught  him  in  his  office.  I  said,  “You’re  going  to  bring  these  people  to  hear  this 
man.”  He  gave  me  every  excuse  in  the  book.  “Bring  those  children  here;  they’re 
doing  anti-apartheid  work,  here  is  [an  anti-apartheid  activist]  coming  to  speak.” 
He  was  homophobic.  He  came.  He  brought  nine  of  those  kids  who  came  in  there 
trembling.  They  understood.  From  then  on  they  would  go  out  and  do  the  work  of 
linking  together  the  oppressions  that  we’re  all  fighting  against.  Now  that’s  inter¬ 
national  work.  They  had  to  see  this  man,  they  had  to  hear  him,  in  the  flesh. 

This  work  has  been  happening.  In  1986  there  was  an  international  Lesbian  and 
Gay  people  of  Color  conference.  Our  roving  ambassador  had  been  going  around 
the  world,  making  those  connections:  there’s  a  group  in  Amsterdam  that’s  called 
“Sister  Outsider”  that  formed  in  1984 — Audre  Lorde  went  there  and  worked  with 
them.  She  went  to  Germany,  worked  with  the  Afro-German  women  and  helped 
them  put  out  their  book.  Showing  Our  Colors.  The  “I  Am  Your  Sister”  confer¬ 
ence  [in  honor  of  Audre  Lorde]  had  people  from  twenty-three  countries.  ... 
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What  Maine  Won’t  Discriminate 
has  done,  win  or  lose,  is  build 
for  the  long  run.  In  Maine,  the 
lesbian  and  gay  community  has 
developed  a  strong  local,  grass¬ 
roots  network  of  people  who 
came  together  to  oppose  the 
referendum.  There  are  already 
20  local  chapters  dispersed 
through  15  of  the  16  counties 
of  the  state. 


and  gay  activists  to  business  leaders  to  religious  leaders,  the  labor  movement,  etc. 
This  coalition  is  currently  the  nucleus  of  the  opposition  .  We  don’t  know  if  later 
there  will  be  other  groups  that  independently  organize  to  oppose  the  initiative. 
For  example,  some  religious  leaders  joined  in  with  Maine  Won’t  Discriminate  to 
fight  the  referendum  but  other  religious  leaders  have  formed  an  independent  but 
parallel  organization  called  the  Religious  Coalition  Against  Discrimination.  Their 
purpose  is  both  to  oppose  the  referendum  and  to  work  within  the  religious  com¬ 
munities  in  Maine  to  educate  people  about  discrimination  in  general.  Their  agen¬ 
da  is  broader  and  longer  term  than  just  the  referendum. 

What’s  The  Message? 

GCN:  Is  there  a  unified  message  for  the  campaign? 

SH:  The  message,  in  many  ways,  has  been  a  simple  one:  Maine  Won’t 
Discriminate.  That’s  been  the  slogan  that  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again 
on  flyers,  T-shirts  and  bumper  stickers.  Just  recently  the  referendum  was  assigned 
a  number  so  it’s  now  a  No  on  One  campaign. 

Many  messages  will  be  on  television  and  highlighted  in  mail  that  is  sent  to 
undecided  voters.  Our  pollster  and  a  whole  team  of  people  have  worked  on  find¬ 
ing  out  what  voters  understand  to  be  the  situation  of  lesbians  and  gays  in  Maine 
today  and  also  what  would  move  people  to  agree  that  this  referendum  should  be 
defeated. 

Voter  research  demonstrates  that  large  numbers  of  voters  reject  the  referen¬ 
dum  because  it  is  so  confusing  and  because  it  is  unclear.  Maine  Won’t 
Discriminate  will  prominently  talk  about  the  referendum  in  these  terms:  confus¬ 
ing,  extreme,  and  flawed.  But  I  think  the  extent  to  which  the  campaign  talks 
openly  about  gays  and  lesbians,  their  current  status  under  the  law  and  the  impact 
of  this  law  were  it  to  be  passed,  is  still  undecided.  Ironically,  it’s  often  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  such  referenda  that  hesitate  to  talk  about  lesbians  and  gays;  the  Right 
almost  uniformly  talks  about  us. 

GCN:  Undecided?  What  were  the  results  in  polling  and  focus  groups  when  you  asked 
about  gays  and  lesbians  versus  something  that  was  more  abstract? 

SH:  What  is  interesting  both  in  Maine  and  nationally  and  that  has  become 
clear  over  the  last  one  and  one-half  years  in  polling  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
voters  believe  that  lesbians  and  gays  are  protected  from  discrimination,  and  that 


when  voters  are  told  that  there  is  in  fact  no  federal  protection  they  then  indicate 
that  they  believe  firmly  that  there  are  state-wide  protections.  And  if  you  tell  the 
voters  that  there  are  no  state-wide  protections  then  they  argue  that  there  are  local 
protections.  People  are  absolutely  unconvinced  that  a  lesbian  or  gay  person  in 
Maine  or  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country  can  be  fired  from  his/her  job  for  rea¬ 
sons  unrelated  to  job  performance.  It  then  becomes  a  two-step  educational 
process,  one  in  which  you  need  to  change  the  voter’s  understanding  of  current 
reality  and  then  to  explain  the  impact  of  the  referendum.  So  it  makes  the  job 
harder,  really  here  and  in  every  state  that  faces  this  kind  of  initiative. 

What  people  did  feel  strongly  about  was  that  this  referendum  will  lead  to  divi¬ 
siveness  within  Maine  communities  and  among  families,  friends  and  neighbors. 
That  was  a  strong  message  for  Mainers.  Discussion  of  community — that  gays  and 
lesbians  are  our  families,  friends  and  neighbors  is  a  message  that  is  important  to 
the  campaign.  Women,  Democrats,  and  certain  age  groups  care  much  more  deeply 
about  discrimination  and  division  than  men  or,  at  any  rate,  than  men  within  cer¬ 
tain  age  groups  or  ideological  persuasions.  Additionally,  people  were  strongly 
opposed  to  hate  crimes,  to  violence  against  lesbians  and  gays.  But  again  it  is  not 
an  easy  message.  Most  people  believe  that  such  violence  hardly  ever  occurs — that 
most  discrimination  against  lesbians  and  gays  is  verbal  harassment,  something 
that  would  hurt  your  feelings,  not  cause  bodily  harm  or  death. 

Another  message  that  leads  voters  to  decide  to  vote  No  in  November  is — this 
referendum  is  just  more  government  interference  and  we  don’t  need  more  govern¬ 
ment  in  our  lives.  That  as  a  message  is  obviously  problematic  for  Maine’s  lesbian 
and  gay  community  that  has  been  working  very  hard  to  promote  government 
intervention  to  ensure  gay/lesbian  civil  rights.  That  was  the  goal  in  93  and  94  and 
it  will  be  the  goal  again  in  96  to  pass  a  state-wide  bill.  The  task,  I  think,  is  to  craft 
a  message  that  will  be  helpful  in  the  long  run,  that  will  be  educational,  and  that 
will  not  have  the  problems  of  the  government-intrusion  message.  When  we  are  in 
the  mist  of  a  national  debate  about  the  role  of  government,  when  the  last  sixty 
years  of  a  welfare  state  is  being  shredded  by  Congress  along  with  organized 
attacks  on  immigration  and  affirmative  action,  to  come  out  on  the  side  of  too 
much  government  is  not  the  desire  of  the  progressive  community  in  Maine. 

However,  while  we  have  found  that  positive  feeling  toward  community  and 
negative  feeling  toward  division  is  a  'powerful  message  with  voters,  it  is  not  pow¬ 
erful  enough  right  now  to  win  an  election.  The  temptation  has  been  to  find  what¬ 
ever  message  will  in  fact  get  us  a  majority. 

Gendered  Voting 

GCN:  You  mentioned  earlier  that  women  might  be  targeted,  I  assume  that  it  means  the 
polling  shows  that  women  tend  to  be  much  more  against  a  referendum  like  this.  Was 
that  true  in  Idaho,  and  Oregon  and  Colorado  ? 

SH:  It  has  been  true,  I  think,  in  every  state  in  which  there  have  been  these  ini¬ 
tiatives.  It  certainly  was  true  in  Oregon  where  the  direct  mail  was  almost  entire¬ 
ly  to  Republican  women.  Among  Republicans,  or  among  more  conservative  vot¬ 
ers,  generally  the  voters  most  likely  to  oppose  such  referenda  tend  to  be  women. 
Women  tend  to  be  more  clearly  opposed  to  discrimination  and  think  of  these 
issues  in  terms  of  discrimination,  dividing  communities  and  limiting  rights.  Men, 
on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  enter  the  discussion  around  economics  and  concern 
about  jobs  for  them  now  and  for  future  generations. 

Labor 

GCN:  A  gay  labor  activist  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  where  labor  really  mobilized  in 
coalition,  gays  and  lesbians  won.  Where  are  the  labor  unions  in  this  fight? 

SH:  In  Maine,  the  AFL-CIO  has  signed  onto  Maine  Won’t  Discriminate.  We’re 
working  closely  with  the  Maine  Education  Association.  In  a  lot  of  states  it  has 
been  the  state-wide  affiliate  of  the  National  Education  Association  that  has  been 
at  the  forefront  of  joining  in  these  battles  because  of  their  opposition  to  the 
Right’s  attack  on  public  education.  We  have  very  strong  labor  support  in  Maine. 
What  I  think  is  different,  however,  between,  for  example,  the  labor  support  in 
Oregon  in  94  and  the  labor  support  in  Maine  is  that  in  the  midst  of  major  can¬ 
didate  elections,  labor  mobilizes  its  membership.  This  is  helpful  since  they 
encourage  more  people  to  vote  who  will  be  voting  Democratic.  In  Maine,  a  state 
where  Independents  way  outnumber  Republicans  and  Democrats,  it  has  been 
Democrats  who  consistently  polled  the  most  in  opposition  to  this  kind  of  refer¬ 
endum.  But  given  this  election  has  no  state-wide  candidates,  it  is  unclear  how 
much  unions  will  mobilize.  There  is  a  labor-related  referendum  on  the  ballot 
around  pension  funds  and  if  labor  takes  that  on  as  an  organizing  effort,  then  I 
think  labor’s  involvement  will  be  instrumental  in  our  victory.  Union  members  and 
union  households  in  Maine  were  among  those  continued  on  page  31 
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Radical  History  Review  continued  from  page  19 


Abelove  explores] 
the...  interests  of 
his  new  generation 
of  queer  students... 
their  search  for  a 
different  “queer” 
history  embedded  in 
mainstream  cultural 
artifacts. 


this  effort  at  narrative  control,  Serlin  argues,  was 
defeated  by  “scientific”  revelations  that  the  transfor¬ 
mation  to  “womanhood”  was  only  partial  (the  tech¬ 
nology  for  the  surgical  construction  of  a  vagina  was 
not  yet  developed)  and  thus  wrznatural. 

Serlin  and  John  Howard  both  offer  new  insights 
for  the  recent  body  of  work  concerned  with  interro¬ 
gating  the  shifting  meanings  and  understandings  of 
gender  and  sexuality  in  the  Cold  War  US.  Both  arti¬ 
cles  exemplify  the  critical  possibilities  in  Donna 
Penn’s  suggestion  that  theorizing  queer  enables  schol¬ 
ars  to  refocus  on,  and  critique,  the  construction  of  the 
normal.  Serlin  traces  how  Christine  Jorgensen  was 
initially  able  to  use  certain  Cold  War  narratives  to  her 
advantage,  for  example  representing  herself  as  a 
“typical  American  girl,”  but  then  how  those  same 
narratives  contributed  to  the  extreme  public  backlash 
following  revelations  of  her  “true”  status. 
He  details  the  early  press  reports  of  Jorgensen’s  stint 
as  a  “typical”  G.I.,  and  considers  how  his  decision  to 
undergo  the  operation  was  framed  by  the  post-war 
narratives  of  the  G.I.’s  traumatic  return  to  civilian 
life.  He  also  shows  how  the  evocatibn  of  these  par¬ 
ticularly  “American”  images  (the  G.I.  and  American 
girl),  by  both  Jorgensen  and  the  press,  intensified 
subsequent  public  reaction  in  an  era  when  national 
pride  was  defined  through  scenarios  of  the  virtuous 
versus  the  demonic.  The  destruction  of  Jorgensen’s 
carefully  crafted  image  by  medical  “experts,”  and 
the  emergence  of  a  vicious  genre  of  Jorgensen 
“jokes”  among  comedians  such  as  Bob  Hope  and 
Jack  Benny,  revealed  the  immense  threat  of  ambigu¬ 
ous  sexuality  in  an  era  of  high  anxiety  about  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  maleness  and  femaleness.  The  public  trash¬ 
ing  of  Jorgensen  also  revealed  how  the  enforcement 
of  sexual  codes  and  gender  norms  was  bound  up 
with  a  Cold  War  defense  of  national  identity. 

The  1950s:  Secret  but  Public  Sex 

Looking  at  Atlanta,  John  Howard  details  the 
changing  relation  between  heterosexual  and  homo¬ 
sexual  use  of  public  space  in  the  1950s.  His  piece 
resists  the  notion  that  homosexuality  and  heterosex¬ 
uality  can  be  understood  separately  from  one  anoth¬ 
er,  or  separate  from  the  post-war  changes  in  sex/gen¬ 
der  relations.  He  details  the  policing  of  public  sexu¬ 
al  space  in  an  era  committed  to  fostering  heterosex¬ 


uality  but  also  to  containing  it  within  the  terms  of 
marriage,  reproduction  and  conventional  gender 
roles.  In  1953,  Atlanta  was  divided  over  providing  a 
place  for  that  fifties  institution  of  pre-marital  sex — 
parking.  Howard  looks  at  the  complications  that 
ensued  following  the  related  though  inadvertent  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  secret  but  public  sexual  community  of 
men  having  sex  with  one  another. 

The  RHR  issue  also  includes  a  teaching  section: 
four  course  syllabi  showing  various  approaches  to 
teaching  sexuality — cross-culturally,  in  Europe  and  in 
the  US — all  oriented  toward  students  of  college  level 
or  above.  The  contributors  are  Geeta  Patel,  Dagmar 
Herzog,  Nikhil  Pal  Singh  and  George  Chauncey.  For 
teachers  and  students  interested  in  queer  studies  these 
provide  a  potential  resource  for  designing  courses. 
For  everyone  else,  they  provide  a  wealth  of  possibili¬ 
ties  for  further  reading  and  exploration  of  the  many 
complex  issues  raised  by  other  contributors. 

What’s  Race  Got  to  Do  With  It? 

To  us,  the  syllabi  seemed  particularly  important 
because  of  the  lack  of  specific  development  within 
the  RHR  issue  of  the  larger  context  of  queer  stud¬ 
ies.  For  instance,  while  a  number  of  the  articles 
touched  on  how  race  as  a  category  of  analysis 
might  enter  or  alter  the  purview  of  queer  history, 
none  explored  those  questions  in  depth.  This  was 
particularly  surprising  in  Howard’s  enticing  piece 
on  Atlanta.  While  noting  the  reality  of  southern 
segregation  and  thus  the  absence  of  African- 
Americans  in  the  public  spaces  he  discusses, 
Howard’s  piece  omits  any  discussion  of  the  role 
played  by  race  in  the  post-war  construction  of  sex¬ 
uality  in  the  south,  even  though  he  initially  poses 
this  kind  of  analysis  as  a  rationale  for  undertaking 
localized  studies  of  lesbian/gay  history.  In 
D’Emilio’s  otherwise  provocative  piece  on  Bayard 
Rustin,  he  details  Rustin’s  emergence  as  a  major  fig¬ 
ure  within  the  Civil  Rights  movement  yet  the  more 
suggestive  connections  between  politics,  sexuality 
and  race  remain  underexplored. 

“Special”  Issues? 

The  RHR  issue  also  raised  for  us  the  question  of 
how  queer  studies  will  refuse  the  politics  of  mar¬ 
ginalization.  Perhaps  this  is  a  cautionary  note  for 
special  issues  of  this  kind.  We  were  struck  by  the 
description  on  the  back  cover  for  RHR' s  next  spe¬ 
cial  issue  on  “The  Cold  War  and  Expert 
Knowledge.”  The  promo  promises  “important  new 
contributions  toward  rethinking  US  history  since 
1945.”  Nothing  in  the  list  of  anticipated  articles 
indicated  that  a  queer  studies  perspective  was  now 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  “serious”  questions  of 
Cold  War  history.  Certainly  this  was  not  a  deliber¬ 
ate  elision  by  the  RHR  editors.  However,  it  seemed 
odd  in  light  of  the  Serlin  and  Howard  pieces  that 
made  a  case  for  the  importance  of  sexuality  in  the 
post-war  period.  Much  of  the  “expert  knowledge” 
cultivated  and  categorized  in  the  Cold  War  years,  as 
more  and  more  studies  are  making  clear,  had  to  do 
with  questions  of  sexuality.  The  policing  of  nation¬ 
al  and  political  boundaries  during  that  era  was 
infused  with  and  shaped  by  a  particular  policing  of 
race,  gender,  sex  and  class  boundaries. 

How  will  queer  history  contribute  to  the  “re¬ 
thinking”  of  traditional  history?  The  implications 
of  this  question  are  political.  If  our  intellectual  and 


political  work  cannot  make  an  impact  on  the  tradi¬ 
tional  narratives  of  our  history,  even  progressive 
history,  can  we  hope  to  make  an  impact  on  the  tra¬ 
ditional  narratives  of  our  present  that  are  so  much 
more  difficult  to  see?  Or  on  the  narratives  of  our 
future  that  are  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
imagine?  As  queer  politics  aspires  to  destabilize 
identity,  resist  the  natural,  it  must  push  at  and  push 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  sexuality. 

Ann  Holder  is  writing  a  history  dissertation  at  Boston 
College.  Nancy  Palmer’s  work  centers  on  gender,  sex 
and  World  War  II. 
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Mainers  who  were  most  opposed  to  the  initiative. 
Let’s  hope  they  vote. 

The  Future 

GCN:  What  do  you  think  is  the  impact  if  you  lose. 

SH:  I  think  people  feel  that  this  election  mea¬ 
sures  both  the  strength  of  the  lesbian  and  gay  com¬ 
munity  in  Maine  and  the  support  for  the  fight 
against  discrimination.  What  Maine  Won’t 
Discriminate  has  done,  win  or  lose,  is  build  for  the 
long  run.  In  Maine,  the  lesbian  and  gay  communi¬ 
ty  has  developed  a  strong  local,  grassroots  network 
of  people  who  came  together  to  oppose  the  referen¬ 
dum.  There  are  already  20  local  chapters  dispersed 
through  15  of  the  16  counties  of  the  state,  many  of 
which  have  meetings  every  other  week  of  over  a 
hundred  people  who  have  done  massive  organizing 
and  fundraising,  and  outreach.  That’s  something 
Maine  has  never  had  before.  It  has  had  a  state-wide 
lesbian  and  gay  political  action  committee  that  only 
recently  got  its  first  staff  person,  but  it  has  not  had 
local  chapters  in  local  coalitions  working  together 
that  were  largely  lesbian  and  gay  and  organized 
around  lesbian  and  gay  issues. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  think  that  a  victory  for 
the  Right  in  Maine  would  give  new  life  to  the  ref¬ 
erendum  process  and  to  the  Rightwing’s  attack  on 
gays  in  particular  because  clearly  they  are  using  the 
referendum  process  in  more  states  to  repeal  laws 
and  to  prohibit  future  laws. 
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FrrQut  Write  *96 


On  the  weekend  of  February  23-25, 
at  Boston’s  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  over 
2,000  writers,  publishers,  book¬ 
sellers,  and  readers  will  gather  again 
to  explore  the  creative  and  political 
issues  facing  our  communities.  Join 
us  to  see  our  history  and  our  future 
being  written! 

Special  guests  at  this  year’s 
conference  will  include: 

Paul  Bonin-Rodriguez 
Cheryl  Clarke 
Michael  Cunningham 
Mark  Doty 
E.  lynn  Harris 
Dale  Peck 
Sarah  Schulman 
Kitty  Tsui 
Norman  Wong 
Jacqueline  Woodson 
and  many,  many  others. 


Don’t  miss  the  panels,  workshops, 
readings,  poetry  slam,  conversations, 
caucuses,  performances,  networking 
sesions,  and  the  new  film  and  video 
component. 

Register  before  December  24  to 
receive  the  special  rate  of  $50! 
Registration  is  $60  after  December 
24  and  $65  at  the  door.  No  mail  reg¬ 
istrations  received  after  February  3. 

Special  room  rate  available  at  the 
Park  Plaza.  Call  1.800.225.2008  or 
write  to  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  64 
Arlington  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116. 
The  hotel  is  fully  accessible. 

For  information  and/or 
registration  materials,  contact: 


OutWrit e 


29  Stanhope  Street 
Boston  MA  02116 
617.262.6969 


O  I  enclose  $  for  reservations. 

O  I  enclose  $75  for  the  Visions  and  Voices  Luncheon. 
$  Total  enclosed 

Name 

Address 

City 

State  Zip 
Phone  (  | 

O  Check  payable  to  OutWHte  '96 
O  MasterCard 
O  Visa 

Account  Number 
Expiration  Date 


Send  with  payment  to: 

OutWrite 

29  STANHOPE  STREET  BOSTON,  MA  02116  GCN 


